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STREET IN THE ARAB QUARTER OF ALGIERS. 


A QUIET NOOK IN ALGERIA. 


IT was a clear sunny day in the month of February 
when we came in sight of Algiers, and: the city, with its 
European wharf, its broad boulevard, its whitewashed 
houses clinging to the hillside, its mosques and minarets, 
its Christian churches and Moorish citadel, all set ina 
frame of luxuriant green and making up a fascinating 
picture. Algiers is so easily reached front Marseilles, 
being only two days on one of the fine French line of 
steamers, that it will soon be as well known to the or- 


dinary traveler as Nice or Genoa. It combines Euro- 
pean comfort with the novelty of the East. Here are 
shops filled with Paris wares, good circulating libraries, 
excellent carriages, the familiar French language, and 
an English Church. Or if you would forget Europe, a 
walk of five minutes brings you to the picturesque streets 
of the old city, many of which are reached by irregular 
stone steps, and all.so narrow that the overhanging 
windows nearly meet. They often end in an arched 
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gateway or door leading into the country, through which 
the green of grass or trees brightens the scene. In one 
of these narrow streets imagine two or three Arabs 
walking, or squatting by the wall, a Jewess in bright 
garments or a few children at play, and you have all the 
requirements of an Eastern picture. 

Here, resting under a tree, is a brown ungainly camel ; 
stalking through the crowded streets he looks out of 
place, but in the open Square on the bare earth, with 
his driver, a young Arab, near him asleep in the sun, 
he is as much in harmony with the scene as if in 
the desert, from which he probably has just come. At 
the corner of a street not far from the square, may be 
seen a group of women, their forms and faces completely 
concealed by the soft, white garments that fall in grace- 
ful folds from their heads, With one hand they examine 
the gaudy Paris trinkets on the tray which a wandering 
merchant temptingly displays, while with the other they 
cautiously widen the narrow opening between the folds 
of their garments, so that through an aperture now two 
or three inches long the eye may aid the hand in decid- 
ing the merits of the articles for sale. Above all the 
noise and bustle of the busy streets the Muezzin call to 
prayer may be heard, and pious Mussulmen, not yet 
contaminated by the unbelievers, may be seen spreading 
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their bright-colored rugs on the ground and prostrating 
themselves toward Mecca. 
« The Divorce Court, inside ong of the mosques, where 


Arabs discontented with their domestic relations assem- 


ble daily near the arched doorways or pretty fountains 
waiting for a hearing of their grievances, affords perhaps 
the most picturesque subjects for the lover of Eastern 
life in Algiers. But it is not necessary to leave the hotel 
to seek variety and amusement. From my little balcony 
I spent hours gazing at the blue Mediterranean and the 
green hills that half inclose the bay, watching the ships 
with their full sails, or the swift steamers coming and 
going. On the quay were men of all nationalities as- 
sisting in the lading or unlading of the ships ; the Euro- 
peans bustling about, the Arabs moving with stately step 
and slow, as if time were a thing of no value with them. 

Among the attractions of Algiers are the lovely drives. 
That to Mustapha, the English suburb of the city, was 
our favorite. Here the pretty villas, many of them pen- 
sions for strangers, wore a home-like and most comfort- 
able air. 

In February the flowers were in the greatest abund- 
ance—morning-glories, geraniums, callas and that ex- 
quisite vine, the Bougainvillia, one mass of scarlet 
leaves, relieved by the tiny yellow flower-cup only half 
concealed by the bright foliage. 

From Algiers we started from Mili- 
anah, stopping at Blidah, which is 
about three hours by train from Al- 
giers. This village, a small French 
military station, is situated in the hol- 
low formed by a circle of mountains, 
and is prettily laid out and neatly kept. 
Its groves of orange and lemon trees 
were in full blossom and filled the air 
with heavy perfume. In its vicinity 
were masses of deep blue color; these 
were the fields of violets from which 
the essence is extracted—a specialty of 
this part of Algeria. One of the finest 
excursions to be made from Blidah- is 
to the Gorge of Chiffa, which offers in 
addition to its beautiful scenery the 
occasional appearance of monkeys “‘ at 
home’’ among their native hills. We 
have met travelers who gave amusing 
accounts of their antics, but cannot 
speak from our own experience, as 
they did not deign to appear to us. 

The industrious habits of the French 
have had but little influence on the 
older Arabs, who here, as in their own 
mud villages, squat by the sides of the 
houses or in the pretty Square near 
the hotel in Oriental idleness. The 
younger ones, however, with the East- 
ern aptness for learning languages, 
speak French fluently, are ready to 
earn an honest penny by running er- 
rands or blacking your boots, and in 
many other ways seem anxious to imi- 
tate the more civilized children of the 
town. 

A rainy day at Blidah, whose attrac- 
tions in fine weather are not numerous, 
determined us to leave the quiet village 
the next mérning for Milianah which 
is about an hour and a half by dilligence 
from A ffraville, which we reached by 
the direct route from Algiers to Oran. 
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It was a lovely day, and the clear atmosphere ren- 
dered objects even at a great distance visible from 
the top of the very comfortable diligence where we 
were seated. After leaving the small and unattrac- 
tive village of Affraville the country began to assume a 
more mountainous aspect. The road, like all those 
made by the French since their possession of Algeria, 
was very excellent and wound around the mountain side, 
crossing the swiftly-flowing streams over strong-arched 
bridges, passing by an occasional hamlet or, under the 
shadow of an acacia tree, now brilliant with its golden 
blossoms. 

It was a charming drive, and we were thoroughly 
enjoying it when Milianah appeared crowning the sum- 
mit of a steep hill. It was a small town entirely sur- 
rounded by a wall, high near the diligence road, but 
only a low parapet on the side where the almost per- 
pendicular hill has always been a sufficient defense, even 
in the days when Milianah was, by turns, a stronghold 
of the French or Arabs. Entering the principal gate, 
we drove through a wide street into the Square, where, 
in the centre, there stood a picturesque tower covered 
with ivy, from the midst of which peeped forth the 
village clock. We learned afterward that the tower had 
once been the minaret of a mosque; the mosque had 
been destroyed by fire, but the tower, being left unin- 
jured, the government of Milianah had ordered ivy to 
be planted around it and a clock added, and thus con- 
verted it into the chief ornament of the town. 

I started out the day after our arrival at Milianah to 
look at the town. From the principal Square a number 
of streets diverged. I chose the broadest and most at- 
tractive for my stroll; it was shady and cool, with a few 
shops kept by the French in their usual neat way and 
with the taste that can display to the best advantage even 
the most common articles. Just before reaching this wall 
a small church, very unpretentious, and but for the gilt 
cross sparkling in the sunlight, very like an ordinary 
house, arrested my attention. The morning services 
were just over, and the worshipers, mostly children 
followed by half a dozen Sisters in their neat black 
dresses and white bonnets, forming in line, crossed the 
street and entered the gate of a large house, over which 
was the sign “‘ Pensionnat des Sceurs.”? I determined 
later in the day to pay my respects to the ‘‘ gentle Sis- 
ters,’ whose courtesy I had proved in other places. It 
also occurred to me that possibly I might find a Spanish 
Sister among them, from whom I might pick up a few 
phrases that would be of use in our trip through Spain, 
that being our destination after leaving Algeria. The 
Sisters received me very kindly, but when I spoke of the 
Spanish lessons shook their heads, saying, ‘‘ We are all 
French,” As there were many Spanish families living 
in Milianah the Supérieure finally suggested the idea of 
taking a ‘‘ Bonne ”’ from among them during my stay in 
the town. This rather startling idea, which at first only 
recalled the days of my childhood, on further thought 
commended itself to me as meeting my wishes and also 
leaving the rest of the party free to go on excursions 
longer than I felt inclined to make. Returning to the 
hotel, a conversation with the proprietor resulted ina 
call that afternoon from a little girl of fourteen, Jose- 
phine by name, whom I engaged to take care of me 
during my stay at Milianah! The plan worked well, 
and Josephine proved a pleasant companion after her 
shyness had worn off, and her conscientious efforts to 
talk Spanish with me were very amusing. On finding 
that I could not follow one of her long and intricate sen- 
tences she looked puzzled, but the next day appeared 
with a smiling face. She had consulted her father, a 
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CLOCK TOWER AT MILIANAH. 


very intelligent man, whose acquaintance I afterward 
made, and he had told her to “‘ talk with the lady as if 
she were a little child ;”’ ‘‘ but I did not dare to do that 
yesterday,’”’ she continued. She really became an ex- 
cellent teacher, and gave me so many useful sentences, 
and took such a pride in my improvement that, before 
I left Milianah, I felt as if I were an improved ‘‘ Manual 
of Spanish Conversation.”»> When we were tired of 
Spanish, however, we fell back into French, which the 
child spoke with a very pretty accent, and she learned a 
few English words, which greatly delighted her. She 
was my shadow; knocking at-my door early every 
morning, and if sent away returning in a quarter of an 
hour with the announcement that she had waited an 
hour for ‘‘ my lady.’’ 

Under hey escort I made the acquaintance of her 
mother and a number of people of the town, who greeted 
me pleasantly whenever we met, and as Josephine’s 
“lady”? I found myself of importance among the humbler 
part of the community. One day I went at her request 
to call on a bride, an Arab woman, who was anxious to 
see the English lady in her house. We.entered the un- 
attractive Eastern house, built of bricks dried in the 
sun, through a narrow door and found ourselves in a 
small court. Here a servant conducted us to a little re- 
cessed room, or lewen, raised by two steps above the 
rude pavement of the court. A low divan covered with 
bright chintz was all the furniture, but compared with 
the cave-like dwellings dug in the side of the hill and 
protected by twigs, where many of the Arabs lived, it ' 
‘was quite palatial. No. sooner were we seated.on the 
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divan than a bright girlish face peeped through the lat- 
tice in a window in the second story and a loud conver- 
sation ensued with the servant and Josephine, followed 
by the locking of the entrance door. My little bonne 
explained that the bride had not yet put on her veil, but 
if assured that no man was in the house she would talk 
with her visitors without it. Everything being finally 
arranged to her satisfaction the lady of the house came 
down stairs and received us very graciously. As she 
‘spoke no French, and I not enough Arabic for a polite 
conversation, Josephine was interpreter. Dress, as in 
other and higher stations, formed the chief topic, and my 
bonnet, gloves and parasol were examined and heartily 
approved. I felt, however, that’ I lost caste when the 
discovery was made that I had never had my ears 
pierced. The bride herself was well supplied with orna- 
ments : silver bracelets, a silver chain around her neck 
and two pair of silver hoopsin herears. After drinking 
a tiny cup of coffee, we took leave of our hostess with a 
profound salaam that.amused her greatly. Although 
Milianah is a French military station and boasts of a 
large barracks and military hospital, which gives quite a 
European aspect to.the town, the crowd of Arabs who 
assemble near the gate, on market day especially, but 
in the’ morning or evening of any day, is as Eastern a 
sight as any in the Mosque at Cairo, though on a smaller 
scale. Here is that Eastern sorcerer, the snake charmer, 
surrounded by a native crowd never weary of watching 
the hideous spectacle, following with breathless anxiety 
every movement of the snake as it enters the side of the 
charmer, issues from his mouth, winds about his body 
and finally coils at his feet a shapeless mass, amid the 
shouts of the spectators. There, in the shadow of the 


wall, sits the story-teller on a bright-colored rug, an 


eager group squatting near him, listening with de- 
light to the oft-repeated but ever new and fascina- 
ting, ‘‘ Tales of the Arabian Nights ;”’ while sometimes 
a wild dance accompanied by wilder music varies the 
performance. 

Although this part of the town is peculiarly the Arab 
quarter, we often saw strange and interesting sights in 
various other localities. At the mosque, which we en- 
tered one day after taking off our boots and putting our 
feet into large straw slippers, we saw an Arab sitting 
cross-legged on his praying-mat, telling his beads ; his 
expression was so gentle that I ventured to approach 
and ask him in French to explain to me what he said 
as he touched each bead. He looked at me pityingly, 
as if my ignorance was deplorable, and then said with a 
sigh, ‘‘ Lady, I say Allah; Allah is good and Mahomet 
is his prophet.”? His quiet devotion was in striking 
contrast with the wild display chanced upon in the 
Square where the pretty clock tower stood. Passing 
through this Square one afternoon I heard a drum and 
hideous music, and saw a crowd assembled around an 
Arab who had thrown off his long cloak, and, with 
arms uncovered and hair waving in the air, was beating 
his drum and howling by-turns. He had worked him- 
self into an excitement worthy of the howling dervishes 
at Cairo. 

Josephine, after listening to him for a few min- 
utes, explained that there had been no rain for a 
long time, and as the country was sadly in need of it 
this man, who owned a small plot of ground some dis- 
tance from Milianah, had come to the town to make his 
lamentations and cali the rain from the sky. ‘‘ And,” 
added Josephine with considerable awe in her tone, “‘ it 
will rain to-morrow, it always does when they pray for 
it thus.”” The incantations ended, the Arab held out 
his hand to the crowd and demanded money, ‘Oh, 


they always expect to be paid,”’ said Josephine, answer- 
ing my astonished looks ; “he is telling the people now 
that he has prayed for rain, that it will surely come, 
and not for his garden only but for all dry gardens every- 
where ; they must therefore give him money, for he is 
their benefactor.” We watched his imploring gestures 
and listened to his passionate appeals for some time ; but 
like many another benefactor of the human race his ef- 
forts seemed to meet with little practical appreciation. 
When we Jeft the Square he had received about thirty 
centimes, or six cents. It rained, however, the next 


day ! 

The French have laid out a very pretty public garden 
just. outside the gate of the town, and beyond this is 
the great cistern where the washwomen daily assemble, 
chattering like magpies as they work. They are gene- 
rally the poorer class of the French and Spanish 
women. 

The views from Milianah were a constant delight. 
The finest, however, was from the brow of the hill on 
which the town is built. Here we used to pass hours 
seated on a low bench or leaning against the parapet of 
the wall, and I never tired of gazing over the fertile 
plain, dotted here and there with green hills, to the 
Atlas Mountains beyond rising into the clear African 
sky. Whena purple mist veiled these peaks, as often 
happened, nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
scene. 

It was while idly watching this lovely view that Jo- 
sephine confided to me the great desire of her heart. 
Poor child! it seemed a very simple one—only a drive 
to Affraville in the village diligence. Yet simple as the 
desire was, it was impossible for me to gratify it, since 
her mother would never give her consent to the short 
trip. ‘‘She is better off at home,’’ the good woman 
always answered when I proposed the drive. ‘‘If she 
goes once she will want to go again, and will never be 
content in Milianah.”’ 

Before the end of my week at Milianah, where I 
had soon found the strength and vigor promised, my 
little friend Josephine and I had walked through 
nearly every nook and corner of the quaint old town. 
Nothing but the cemetery remained unvisited, and 
to this we devoted my last morning at Milianah. It 
was prettily situated in a grove of young trees about 
half a mile beyond the walls, and there was the peace- 
ful hush about it that always marks the resting place of ' 
the Christian dead. Soon after our arrival Josephine 
said to me, “‘I should like to find my grandfather’s 
grave ; he has just been buried.’”? So we wandered about 
among the simple crosses with their little leaves twined 
by affectionate hands, and rejoiced in the bright wild 
flowers luxuriantly blossoming over the graves. At 
length we came toone that was new made, with its rude 
wooden cross. ‘‘ Here it is!’’ the child exclaimed, and 
falling on her knees on the bare earth, without another 
word, she began a prayer for the dead. The prayer 
ended she crossed herself devoutly and rose, beckoning 
me to follow. Returning to the village we strolled into 
the little church and found the young curé catechising 
the younger children of the parish. This he did in a 
very edifying manner, although the subject, ‘‘ Original 
sin,’’ seemed to frighten the little girl of eight or nine 
years who was asked to explain it! To the Sisters 
I had become quite warmly attached, they had taken 
such an interest in my life at Milianah, and had listened 
with such awe and simple delight to my account of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, where I had spent the 
previous Easter. WhenI called to say ‘‘ good-by”’ it was 
like parting from friends. ‘‘ You will come to Milianah 
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again, I know,” said the Supérieure, after giving haunts me, as I saw her for the last time from my 
me her blessing, ‘‘and then you must come directly seat in the banquette of the diligence standing by the 
to us.” clock tower waving her handkerchief as the clumsy 
Josephine and I parted the next morning with mu- wagon rattled out of the town-gate and down the steep 
tual regret, and the sad expression of her face still hill. CHARLOTTE TiTCOMB. 











GRANDMA’S BOX. 


GRANDMOTHER’s box !—and here’s a ring ; 
A little, flashing, old-time thing ! 

If it could speak, what fun ’twould be, 

To hear the tales ’twould tell to me. 


My Grandmama—so people say— 

In auld lang syne was bright and gay 
As any maiden of my size ; 

And fair her hair and blue her eyes. 


I’m thinking, yes—I wonder whether, 
When she and Grandpa met together, 

*T was then, while both were fain to linger, 
He placed this ring upon her finger! 


Poor little silent circlet ! how 
Forlorn and useless you are now , 
Amid a heap of relics here, 

You’ve lain neglected many a year. 


You shall be mine for Grandma’s sake, 


And to a modern age awake ; 
But, oh! if you’ve no romance true, 
. I would not give a fig for you. © 





Mary D. Bring. 
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Wnuat do I do for a living, you ask, 
As the days and weeks go by ? 
We gather the daisies and bring them to town, 

And sell them, baby and I. 
Yes, baby helps me, young as she is, 
For there’s never a day or an hour 
I fail to rejoice in her innocent love, 


And I call her my sweetest flower. 


Our home is only a cottage small, 
Outside of the city line, 

But poor as it is we are getting our share 
Of the beautiful Springtime’s shine. 
And I gather my daisies with early morn, 

To sell to you ladies here, 
And we earn our living right merrily, 


I and my baby so dear. 


Yes, lady, the daisies are white and fair, 
And I love all flowers that grow, 

But there’s never a flower in earth or heaven 
Like my little flower, I know. 

She holds the violet in her eyes, 
The rose in her cheeks so fair, 

And the heart of the daisy you can see, 


Lies warm in her golden hair. 


So, poor indeed though our lot may be, 
As the days and weeks go by, 

No happier people have daisies to sell 
Than we—my baby and I. 

Oh, summer will spread o’er hill and plain, 
Full lavishly hour by hour, 

Her treasures of blossom and bud, but 7 


Hold ever—earth’s sweetest flower. 



































THE next demonstration from the architect was a 
pencil drawing of the floor plans, submitted for inspec- 
tion and criticism. Concerning these he wrote to Jill’s 
entire satisfaction, ‘‘ From many of my clients I should 
expect the first question would be, ‘ Will a house built 
in this shape look well outside ?’ It is not necessary to 
remind you that at this stage of the proceedings such an 
inquiry is wholly irrelevant. The interior arrangements 
should be made without a thought of the exterior effect, 
precisely as if the house were to wear the ring of Gyges 
and be forever invisible to outsiders. There are several 
points, however, on which I await further instruc- 
tions’’— 

**What’s the use of having an architect,’’ Jack in- 
quired, ‘‘if you’ve got to keep instructing him all the 
time ?”’ 

—‘‘ Provided you wish to give instructions,’’ Jill con- 
tinued reading. ‘‘ There is often a. misunderstanding 
between architect and client, and I wish to avoid it in 
the present case by saying at the outset that while there 
are many things which, in my opinion, should be referred 
to you, Iam ready to decide them for you if you wish 
me todoso; but even in such cases I prefer to set before 
you the arguments pro and con, after which, if you still 
desire it, I shall accept the arbitration. This is not a 
rule that works both ways or applies universally, for 
while referring to you matters relating to use and expen- 
diture, and at the same time standing ready to decide 
them for you, I cannot promise to accept your advice in 
matters of construction and design. I trust I have not 
yet reached -the fossiliferous state of mind that prevents 
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THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT. 


NUMBER IX. 


my listening with sincere respect to candid suggestions, 
even from those who are not fairly competent to give 
advice ; but on these points you must not expect me to 
follow your taste and judgment in opposition to my own, 
even if you do pay the bills. When your physician pre- 
scribes arsenic and you inform him that you shall give 
it to your poodle and take strychnine instead, he will 
doubtless infer that his services are no longer desired ; 
he will know that while he might be able to kill you, he 
could not hope to cure you. Patients have rights that 
physicians are bound to respect, but the right to commit 
suicide and ruin the physician’s reputation is not 
among them. The relations of client and architect are 
similar. 

‘¢ This is one of the questions which I refer to you but 
will answer for you if you send it back: How shall the 
eyes of the house be closed? Shall the eyelids be out- 
side blinds, inside folding shutters, ‘Queen Anne’ roll- 
ing blinds, sliding blinds or Venetian shades? There 
are good reasons for and against each kind; either, if 
adopted, compels some compromise. Whichever road 
you take you will wish you had taken the other. 

‘*For instance, in hot weather outside blinds that shield 
the glass from the direct rays of the sun keep the rooms 
cooler than any form of inside shutters ; they allow a 
gradation of light and a free circulation of air. You can 
even leave the window open during a summer shower 
without danger of being drenched. Last but not least 
they are inexpensive. The wrong side of the outside 
blinds appears when you wish to make wide windows, 
or mullioned windows, or windows that cannot com- 
mand at each side an unobstructed wall span equal to at 
least half their own width for the blinds to rest against 
when open. Under such circumstances, which are by 
no means rare, outside blinds. are stubbornly unman- 
ageable. 

“Inside blinds that fold back and swing away from 
the windows must have wide recessed jambs to hold 
them when they are not in use. If the windows are 
broad these ‘ pockets’ will require a thick wall and thus 
increase the actual size of the house. A little space 
may be saved by allowing them to stand out obliquely 
when open, or turn around upon the inside face of the 
wall, but either mode increases the cost of finishing the 
rooms. If these blinds are made of open slats, many 
housekeepers despise them as being no better than small 
cabinets maliciously contrived to accumulate dust ; if of 
solid panels they make a room perfectly dark, or when 
opened ever so slightly admit unbroken rays of sunlight. 
On the other hand inside blinds are accessible ; they can 
be opened and closed without leaning half one’s length 
out of the window ; they do not hide the glory of plate 
glass ; they graciously permit windows to stand where 
they please and to be as large as they please ; and they 
never quarrel with piazza roofs, awnings, hoods or other 
outside accessories. 

“Shutters that coil up into a box over the window or 
down into a box below it have the modest excellence of 
being always out of the way when they are not wanted, 
of staying where they: are put when partially open, of 
occupying but little space and never. standing in the 
way of the window curtains. They are, in fact, wooden 
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shades similar to the old-fashioned green slat curtains, 
that were rolled up by drawing a cord, but are far more 
substantial. The single slats of which they are com- 
posed do not revolve, and consequently it is not easy to 
‘peep through the blind just to hear the band play.’ 

‘Venetian shades, with their multiplicity of bright- 
colored straps, cords, hooks and trimmings, are pictur- 
esque and graceful. They are somewhat subject to dust 
and repairs, and when the window is open are not proof 
against tornadoes and thunder showers. 

‘‘ Inside blinds are sometimes contrived to slide side- 
ways, like barn doors, into cavities formed to receive 
them. If built with extreme care and handled with the 
utmost tenderness they are a degree less obtrusive than 
when wholly dependent on hinges. Likewise outside 
blinds may be contrived to swing horizontally as well as 
vertically, standing out from the top of the window like 
a small shed roof. They are not quite wide enough to 
serve as awnings, and are liable to catch more wind than 
they can hold.”? 

‘* It strikes me that the whole thing is a ‘ blind.’ What 
is he driving at ?” 

‘““The conclusion of the matter seems to be given in 
this sentence : ‘ You will perceive, therefore, that a de- 
cision in regard to blinds should be made even before 
the house is staked out, since the size of the foundation 
itself may be affected by it, as well as the minor de- 
tails.’ ” 

‘I’m ready for the question ; are you ?”’ 

‘*Yes. In the bay windows and for the long windows 
that give access to the balconies and piazzas we will have 
blinds that roll up out of the way. A few of the win- 
dows on the sunny side will have forsummer use out- 


side blinds, a few more will have cloth awnings. The 
most of the windows will have no blinds at all, only 
such shades and curtains as we choose to furnish. I 
don’t think the eyes of a house ought to be elosed much 
of the time. It is certainly absurd to hang blinds at all 
the windows when we only need them at a few.”’ 

“Oh, but won’t the neighbors rage and imagine vain 
things when they see a house with here and there a blin 
and here and there an awning ?”’ , 

“The wise ones will approve ; the foolish ones will 
demonstrate their folly by criticising what they don’t 
understand. ”’ 

“Very well, that point is settled. Unless the next is 
sharp and short you must decide it without my help. It 
is high time I was at the office.” 

‘We will defer them all. It is time for me to be at 
my household duties. You know Cousin Bessie comes 
this afternoon, and I’ve noticed that extremely intellec- 
tual people are sometimes extremely fond of a good din- 
ner.”’ 

“If Bessie is coming I must anoint my beard with 
oil of sunflowers and trot out my old gold slippers. 
Shall I send up some pale lilies for dessert? And that 
reminds me—Jim came home last night and I asked the 
old fellow to come up to dinner. How do you suppose 
Bess found it out ?” , 

“Don’t be spiteful, Jack, She didn’t find it out at 
all. I invited her a week ago, Now go to the office, 
please, while I put the house in order.” 

During this important process Jill entertained herself 
by philosophical reflection upon the style of living that 
requires a house to be constantly “put in order.” She 
recalled certain of Uncle Harry’s observations to the 
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effect that in a truly civilized state housekeeping would 
be so conducted and houses would be so contrived that 
instead of causing care and labor proverbially endless, 
housekeepers would no more be burdened by their do- 
mestic duties than are the fowls of the air. Jill had too 
much of the rare good sense, incorrectly called ‘‘ com- 
mon,’’ to attempt to reduce Uncle Harry’s theories to 
practice all at once. She knew that though we may not 
reach the summit of our ambition, it is well to advance 
toward it even by a single step, or failing in that, to 
help prepare a way for some one else. She understood 
the wisdom of striving to reduce the fraction of life by 
dividing the denominator, and at the same time cher- 
ished the broader hope that her life and her home might 
be filled with whatever is of most enduring worth. 

Moralizing thus, but always with an architectural or 
house-building background, she continued her work, no- 
ticing the sharp grooves and projecting mouldings that 
caught the dust, the high, ugly thresholds, the doors 
that swung the wrong way, compelling half a dozen ex- 
tra steps in passing through them; shelves that were 
too high or too narrow ; drawers that refused to ‘‘draw”’ 
or dropped helplessly on the floor as soon as they were 
drawn out far enough to display the spoons and spices 
they contained ; window stools that came down behind 
tables and shelves, forming a sort of receptacle for lost 
articles belonging to the kitchen or pantry—all of which 
she resolved should not be repeated. When Bessie ar- 
rived the house was in that most perfect order which 
gives no sign of unusual preparation. 

‘“*'This is too perfectly lovely for anything,’’ exclaimed 
Bessie. ‘‘I just dote on domestic duties. You can’t 
help being overpoweringly happy, Jill, with such a home 
and such a husband. Then only to think of the new 
house drives me completely frantic. What will it be 
like ? Are the plans made? Oh! I do hope not, for I 
have a million of things to tell you about that are to- 
tally unspeakable.”’ 

‘““Then you are just in time. We had a iong letter 
from the architect this morning asking for instructions 
on various matters.”’ 

“‘How perfectly fascinating ! 
minute and begin upon them.”’ 

But Jill preferred waiting till Jack came home bring- 
ing with him his younger brother just home for summer 
vacation. oi 

“Tt isn’t necessary to announce dinner,’’ said she. 
‘**The preliminary odors have already advertised it 
through the entire house.’ 

‘*T thought these observations were to be strictly con- 
fidential,’’ observed Jack. 

‘*That wasn’t ‘finding fault.’ It was a mere casual 
remark, Some people may think it pleasanter to be 
summoned by the odor of broiling fish than by the noise 
of a dinner-bell.”’ 

‘*Indeed I do,” said Bessie, taking Jack’s proffered 
arm. ‘‘ Odors are too delicious for anything. They are 
so refined and spiritual I’m sure I could live on them. 
I would far prefer the fragrance of a dish of strawber- 
ries to the fruit itself.” 

“We shall get along capitally then. You can smell 
of the berries and I’ll eat them afterwards. You see 
now, Jill, the advantage of having a house built like 
this, Cousin Bessie proposes that we live on the frag- 
rance of the food. It won’t be necessary even to come 
to the dining-room. We can all stay in the parlor or in 
our chambers and absorb sustenance from the circum- 
ambient air, as the sprightly goldfish gathers honey from 
the inside of a glass ball.” . 

‘Please don’t make fun of me, Cousin Jack, for I do 


Let’s sit down this 





truly revel in fragrance, and I’m sure your house is 
beautifully planned. Don’t you think so, Mr. James ?” 

“T really don’t know much about such things. I 
never did like to know what I was going to have for 
dinner long beforehand—it makes me so awfully 
hungry.”’ 

** Precisely so, Jim ; it gives you an appetite. I had 
the house planned in this way for that very purpose.”’ 

** Now that you have introduced the subject,”’ said 
Jill, “‘I will tell you how J should have planned it. 
There should have been a ‘ cut-off’ somewhere—a little 
lobby between the kitchen and the rest of the house, 
with a ventilating flue so large that neither smoke nor 
steam nor perfumed air could pass it without being 
caught up and carried to the sky. Of course these odors 
ought not to get away from the ventilator above the 
range, but the best contrivances are not proof against 
the carelessness of the cook when she is in a hurry—as 
she always is just before dinner.”’ 

When they returned to the sitting-room Bessie 
brought down a set of plans her father had sent for 
Jack and Jill to examine, thinking they would suit their 
lot and taste. They did suit the lot fairly, but Jill’s mind 
was too fully made up to accept any change from her own 
plan. The exterior she approved cordially, but to Bes- 
sie’s despair would not promise to imitate it, preferring 
to leave the outside to her architect without reserve. 

While they were spoiling their eyes in the twilight 
Jack pressed the electric ‘‘ button’’ that lighted the gas 
instantaneously all over the house, causing Bessie to cry 
out in. protest against such a sudden transition. ‘It is 
so violent, so unlike the slow, sweet processes of nature. 
I never shall learn to like gas, and the electric light is 
absolutely horrid. Don’t you love tapers, Mr. James ?”’ 

““Tapirs? I don’t think I’ma judge; I never had 
one. I should rather have a tame zebra.”’ 

**Oh, I mean tapers for light !”’ 

‘* Excuse me—certainly; yes, that is, I think I do. 
We don’t use them very often. Do you mean tallow or 
wax. 

‘“* Wax, of course! They have such elegant decora- 
tions on them. I had a most exquisite sconce Christ- 
mas, with two of the loveliest tapers completely cov- 
ered with Moorish arabesques in crimson and old gold.” 

‘* What becomes of the decorations when the tapers 
burn up ?”’ 

** Well, we don’t burn them much. Indeed, I don’t 
think we ought to use artificial light at all. The myste- 
rious light of the moon and stars is so much more en- 
chanting. Don’t you love to muse and dream in the 
fading twilight ?”’ 

‘No, not very well. The trouble is if I get to sleep 
before I go to bed I don’t sleep as well afterward.”’ 

“*Oh, I don’t mean actual dreams, but vague, dreamy 
musings, esthetic aspirations and longing. Do you 
never long for abstract beauty ?”’- 

“Well, no, not long. If I can’t get what I want 
pretty quick I generally go for something else.”’ 

This irrelevant conversation was vastly entertaining 
to Jack, who, knowing how unlike were the dispositions 
of his brother and his wife’s cousin, had contrived their 
meeting with special reference to his own amusement. 
When the clock told the hour for retiring he brought 
Bessie a tin candlestick, in which a tallow candle smoked 
and spluttered in a feeble way, but filled the soul of the 
young lady with admiration, it was so ‘‘ full of feeling.” 

‘¢ Life is so much richer when our environment is illu- 
minated and glorified””— ~ 

** By tapers,’’ said Jack as he bade her an affectionate 
good-night. E. C. GARDNER. 








Lone before Co- 
lumbus sailed on 
his famous voyage 
of discovery, some 
of the native races 
of the central and 
southern portions 
of the American 
continent had at- 
tained quite a 
surprising degree 
of proficiency, not 
only in the use- 
ful, but in certain 
of the ornamental 
arts. The Spanish 
conquerors, who 
followed the great 
discoverer in the 
sixteenth century, 
were astonished beyond measure in meeting with a 
progressive semi-civilization which, in some direc- 
tions at least, compared favorably with the more en- 
lightened culture of Europe. Amongst the various 
classes of artisans who contributed to the pomp and 
wealth of the American monarchs, the native metal- 
workers occupied a prominent position. With the clumsy 
and limited tools at their command, they were enabled 
to produce works of such delicacy and beauty as rivaled, 
in some instances, the productions of the best periods of 
the jeweler’s art in ancient Pheenicia and Etruria, but 
the vast extent of these aboriginal manufactures has 
only been revealed in later years, when the ruined tem- 
ples and forgotten tombs have yielded up their treasures 
to the indefatigable archeologist. 

In Peru, Pizarro found the precious metals in such 
general use by the natives as exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations. Atahualpa, the last of the Incas, 
when first seen by the Spaniards, was decorated with 
golden wreaths and gorgeous feather-work. After- 
ward, when he was cast into prison, he promised, 
as a ransom, to fill an apartment about twenty-two 
feet long by seventeen feet in width with gold to the 
height of nine feet. His offer being accepted, he sent 
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his couriers out into all parts of the country to gather 
the precious ornaments from the palaces and- public 
buildings, and when he had almost completed his part 
of the contract he was treacherously put todeath. This 
treasure, estimated at upwards of fifteen millions of dol- 
lars in gold, besides an enormous amount of silver, con- 
sisted of exquisitely-executed personal ornaments, curi- 
ous images and idols, utensils, tile and plate from the 
great temples, goblets, ewers, salyers, a vase beautifully 
chased and measuring a foot in height and thirty inches 
in circumference, and a throne or royal chair of solid gold. 
There were also imitations of ears of the Indian corn, 
in which the grains were of pure gold with. husk and 
tassel of solid silver, One article represented a fountain 
throwing up golden spray, while in the basin below, 
miniature animals and birds of the same material sported 
in graceful attitudes. 

The Peruvians were acquainted with the processes of 
melting, casting, soldering and hammering, and were 
able to cut turquoises and emeralds with facility. They 
could inlay-copper with pieces of gold and silver so per- 
fectly that the points of union of the metals could scarce- 
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ly be detected. They also ornamented metal vases in 
repoussé work by hammering from the inside. The 
earlier chroniclers tell us the most marvelous stories re- 
lating to the opulence and grandeur of the barbarous 
rulers. The household services of the Incarial palaces 
were often of the finest gold. Statuary and ornaments 
of all sorts adorned the interiors, and the gardens are 
reported to have been veritable fairy lands, glittering on 
every hand with the most exquisite works of art. There 
were also flowers and shrubs rising from artistically laid 
out beds, all imitated in the same precious metal. 

The Peruvian huacas, or tombs, have produced nu- 
merous examples of curious native workmanship. Some 
of these are still treasured by the descendants of the 
conquered races and occasionally come into the posses- 
sion of collectors. A gentleman who is at present en- 
gaged in building railroads in Peru relates that one even- 
ing recently a native called at his house in Lima with a 
request that he should step to the door for a moment. 
Supposing that the man had come for alms Mr. Thorn- 
dike refused to be seen, but the importunate peon per- 
sisting in being heard, finally took from beneath his 
poncho a large, heavy huaca, which he handed to his as- 
tonished host with the information that he had dug it 
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up at Truxillo. He then departed as 
mysteriously as he had come and 
never returned for a reward. . The 
piece proved to be a most valuable 
idol of pure silver, weighing twenty- 
five pounds. 

Nearly one hundred miles north of 
the city of Lima the Santa river flows 
into the Pacific. While building the 
Chimbote railway in this valley the 
Hon. Walton W. Evans discovered, 
almost thirty years ago, an im- 
mense cemetery extending through 
a smooth stretch of fine white sand 
for a distance of twenty or twenty- 
five miles. The graves, which lay 
below at a depth of from six to 
twelve feet, were only discovered by 
long prodding irons which were 
thrust into the yielding sand. The 
mummified occupants of these tombs 
were found in a sitting posture facing 
the west, with knees drawn up to 
the chins and tightly enveloped in 
wrappings of cotton cloth and coarse 
matting. They were surrounded with 
the remains of corn, beans, fishing 
tackle and a great variety of earthen 
vessels and objects made of various 
sorts of metals. 

An interesting piece of metal work 
recently discovered in Peru, and sent 
to Mr. Evans, is represented in the 
group of golden objects. It consists 
of a bronze figure, supported on 
either side by a- smaller image of 
solid gold, all 
cast standing 
on a_ bronze 
base. This style 
of work, com- 
bining the two 
metals most 
highly prized 
by the Incas, 
was amongst 
the rarest pro- 
ductions of the. 
ancient Peruvi- 
an artisans. 

It was custo- 
mary in those 
days for ladies 
to wear broad 
armlets of gold 
or silver ham- 
mered out into 
thin sheets. Our 
initial engraving represents a portion of one of these 
personal ornaments, on which is engraved a charac- 
teristic native design, including as one of the most 
prominent features the conventionalized head of the 
rattlesnake. This, with two of the silver figurines 
selected for illustration, was brought from Peru more 
than twenty years ago by the Hon. J. Randolph Clay, 
who was United States Minister to that country for a 
number of years. They form at present a portion of 
the extensive collection of Peruvian antiquities owned 
by Harry G. Clay, Esq., of Philadelphia. One of these 
objects represents a man in a fanciful costume, holding 
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before him two ears of 
maize. The other seems 
to be a caricature, with 
rattlesnake laid across the 
shoulders, the head and 
tail resting on the breast 
of the image. 

Ever since the conquest 
the Indians, who have al- 
ways inhabited the moun- 
tains of Peru, seem to 
have inherited from their 
ancestors, to a certain ex- 
tent, a knowledge of the 
metallurgic arts. They 
continue to dig the pre- 
cious metal from the 
veins, smelt it, draw it 
out into wire and manu- 
facture a variety of ob- 
jects of filigree work, some 
of them of considerable 
merit, which they bring 
into the towns and sell 
by weight for the mere 
value of the metal. Two 
of these productions, de- 
signed for incense burn- 
ers, were purchased by 
Mr. Evans from the In- 
dians for~their weight 
in Bolivian dol- 
lars. They mea- 
sure about six 
inches in length 
and represent re- 
spectively a tur- 
key-cock and a 
deer. 

The natives still 
know where to find 
large quantities of 
gold and silver, 
but cannot be induced to di- 
vulge their secret. The same 
gentleman states that when 
he was in Peru an old Indian 
came down from the moun- 
tains of Bolivia every year 
with a lump of gold, worth 
about five thousand dollars, 
which he had cut from a vein 
with a chisel. This he was in 
the habit of selling to one of 
the English merchants for 


expending the money oh blan- 

kets and other supplies for the 
people of his village, packed them on llamas and 
returned to his home in the mountains, where he re- 
mained for another year. 

Photographs which have been kindly sent me by Mr. 
Evans give an interesting representation of an ancient 
mace or club-head of the.same material, which pos- 
sesses six projections carved in the semblance of human 
heads, three of them facing each side. A bronze spoon, 
also from a Peruvian grave, resembles in a striking 
manner some of the medieval productions of Europe, 
which were generally made of hammered silver and 
possessed circular bowls. 
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The ancient Mexicans practiced, perhaps with even 
greater skill, all of the metallurgic arts. They were 
familiar with the processes of casting, soldering, engrav- 
ing and embossing the precious metals, and could blend 
them together with such nicety that in their miniature 
representations of animals the feathers of a bird or the 
scales of a fish were alternately of gold and silver. 
Some of these exquisite fabrications were provided with 
wings or limbs, which were so delicately adjusted that 
they could be moved in any position. Amongst the ob- 
jects which Cortez sent to Spain as samples of the handi- 
work of Aztec silversmiths were artificial birds made 
of brilliant feathers and perched on reeds of chased gold, 
rising from tufts of variegated feather-work with golden 
embroidery, the quills of their wings, eyes, beaks and 
feet being of the same yellow metal. There were also 
gorgeous feather fans with rods (numbering thirty-seven 
in one example) of embossed gold. Montezuma’s 
princely gift to the great captain included drinking- 
cups, shields inlaid with precious stones, collars, 
bracelets. helmets, faithfully executed imitations 
of insects and flowers, and an elaborately-carved 
wheel of gold representing the sun, which mea- 
sured ‘‘thirty palms in circumference”? and was 
valued at upwards of two hundred aid thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The guaciles or ancient tombs of the province of 
Chiriqui, situated on the isthmus about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles southwest of the city of Pa- 
nama, have recently produced large quantities of 
golden images. A quarter of a century ago con- 
siderable excitement was occasioned in that vicinity 
by the accidental discovery of some of these valu- 
able antiquities. A native, in passing a large tree 
which had been upturned by the wind, observed 
beneath the roots an earthenware jar, 
which, upon closer scrutiny, proved to 
contain a number of small golden orna- 
ments. An examination of the neigh- 
borhood revealed the fact that the spot 
had at one time been a vast cemetery, 
and thousands of graves were soon opened, 
nearly all of which contained large num- 
bers of these curiously -fash- 
ioned objects. ‘So great was 
the quantity taken from these 
repositories that thousands of 
dollars worth were annually 
for several years shipped to the 
northern cities and to Eng- 
land, where they were con- 
verted into bullion. Some of 
the finest examples, however, 
have been rescued from the 
reducing furnace by apprecia- 
tive antiquaries, and many of 
them have proved to be won- 
derful illustrations of native 
American genius and_ skill. 
They seem to have been first 
cast in earthen moulds, and 
afterwards hammered and pol- 
ished into the desired form. 
The designs from this source 
are almost endless. Many of 
them are grotesque, represent- 
ing human beings and fantastic 
creatures with the heads of un- 
known beasts, alligators, cray- 
fish, bats, dolphins and drag- 


ons. The majority are provided with small eyelets 
for attachment, showing that they were probably de- 
signed as personal ornaments or pendants. The group 
figured on this page shows seven of these images from 
the collection of Mr. Wm. S. Vaux, of Philadelphia. 
Some of them will be readily recognized as portraitures 
of well-known animals, as a diminutive frog with fore- 
legs terminating in rings for suspension, and the head 
of an alligator 
with gold ball 
inside, designed 
for a bell, the 
teeth which pro- 
trude from the 
jaws preventing 
the ball from 
falling out. An- 
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other possesses the head 
of a frog and the body 
of a lizard with tail curled 
up and resting on the 


SLOWLY and aimlessly out of the village wandered 
poor, half-witted Nat that pleasant summer afternoon, 
He had no particular destination, ‘‘only goin’ some- 
where’’—his reply always to any question in regard to 
his movements. During the morning he had been pa- 
rading the village street, his hat trimmed luxuriantly 
with feathers, while he sounded forth his own praise 
through the medium of a tin horn. Of course he had 
attracted attention. A small army of urchins had sur- 
rounded him, front and rear, and he had taken their 
shouts and teasing remarks for applause and admira- 
tion. But now his grandeur was gone. One by one his 
followers had forsaken him, until at last he was “left 
alone in his glory,’’ and with poor Nat, like the rest of 
us, what does glory amount to when there are none to 
witness ? 

And so he moved onward in his drifting, uncertain 
way across the creek at the edge of the village, up the 
hill, until his stalwart form stood out against the sky— 
for Nat was strong in body though weak in mind ; then 
he passed down on the other side to where the road en- 
tered a forest which stretched for miles away. It was 
here quiet and lonely, but Nat fancied this. He occa- 
sionally liked to escape from human voices and human 
habitations, to get away by himself and talk with the 
birds, the trees and the flowers. Here in the wood 
the wild vagaries of his brain found full play. Here no 
one disputed his claims to greatness, no one denied his. 
being a noted general, a gifted orator or musician, when 
the fancy seized him to be such. In fact Nat always 
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back. The remaining objects 
partake of the nature of cari- 
catures, the human figures be- 
ing surmounted by the heads of 
monsters, one of them having 
a hollow, globular body, form- 
ing a bell, and being repre- 
sented as seated in a perpen- 
dicular hoop, the sides of which 
are grasped by the hands. Pho- 
tographs of three others, which 
are given on on this page, have 
been furnished by Mr. Evans, 
One of these represents a craw- 
fish and another a frog, whose 
hollow, protruding eyes, with 
slits above, inclose loose Dalls 
of gold, like diminutive sleigh- 
bells. The third is also a bell 
surmounted by ‘an animal, in all probability intended 
for a deer. 

With the advent of Europeans the native American 
arts fell into decay, so that the only tangible evidences 
we have to-day of the wonderful mechanical skill of 
the ancient metal-workers are the relics which are 
now preserved in our public museums and a few private 
cabinets. Epwin A. BarBER. 








had “‘ greatness thrust upon him ;’’ he was never an 
ordinary man in his own estimation, and he was not 
now. 

But on this occasion a new fancy had taken possession 
of him—he was on business for the King. What King, 
or what was the particular business he did not precisely 
know, but he had derived his idea from various sermons 
he had heard at the village church and Sunday-school, 
which he attended with scrupulous punctuality through 
all weathers, and although he understood but little of the 
proceedings, yet chance sentences had fastened them- 
selves on his sluggish brain. 

‘**T’m on business for the King,”’ he muttered, reach- 
ing up his great strong hand and wrenching a huge over- 
hanging branch from its place and speedily converting 
it into a walking stick. ‘‘ Yes, I’m on business for the 
King, the King of all around here, the birds, the trees, 
the flowers and the bumble-bees. He sent me, He did. 
Parson said so t’other Sunday. He said the King sent 
out his messengers to do his work. He sent out twelve 
on ’em once’t, an’ they wasn’t to take no money in their 
purse nor nothin’ to eat. Guess He sent me, ’cause I 
hain’t got no money an’ hain’t had nothin’ to eat all 
day.” 

He strode onward, murmuring his thoughts as he 
went, until after a time he came upon a public road 
which ran through the wood. A placard fastened to a 
tree by the roadside attracted his attention, and he 
paused to consider it. He could not read, but as his 
eyes were fixed upon the printed characters the tinkle 
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of a cow-bell was heard down the road, and presently a 
cow came into view, followed by the short, sturdy figure 
and round; freckled face of Tommy Brock. Tommy 
was flourishing a large stick and shouting at the cow in 
his efforts to keep her in a proper homeward direction. 
As he came up he exclaimed : 

‘Hello, Nat! What are you doin’ here?” 

‘“‘I’m on business for the King,’’ replied Nat with 
dignity. ; 

“On business for—who ?’’ asked Tommy in surprise. 

“For the King. He sent me,’’ said Nat again. 
‘“‘That’s his orders there, I take it,’ pointing to the 
placard. ‘‘ What is it, Tommy ?”’ 

‘““That ? Why that’s only an advertisement,” an- 
swered Tommy, his eyes opening wider in his astonish- 
ment. ‘It says, ‘Go to Tracey’s Half-Way House for a 
square meal.’ ”’ 

‘“Yes, I know’d it! I know’d it !”’ exclaimed Nat ex- 
ultingly. ‘‘The King said take no money nor nothin’ 
to eat, an’ He’d take keer of me. He says ‘Go,’ an’ 
I'll obey orders,’’ and instantly his tall figure was mov- 
ing swiftly down the road. 

Tommy gazed after him a minute in bewildered si- 
lence, and then exclaimed emphatically as he turned 
away : 

‘‘My ! but ain’t he cracked !”” 

With rapid steps Nat hurried forward, swinging his 
huge stick and talking to himself. He had taken the 
placard as a veritable command to go to Tracey’s, and 
thitherward he directed his steps. It was not the first 
time he had been there. On previous occasions when 
he had passed that way he had been kindly treated by 
Mrs. Tracey, and perhaps that had something to do 
with the alacrity of his movement, and he hastened down 
the road till it brought him to a small stream, on the 
bank of which stood a saw-mill. Mr. Tracey, the owner 
of the Half-Way House, was engaged at work here, and 
he turned aside to speak to him. 

‘I’m on business for the King, and I’m goin’ to your 
house,’’ he announced with the dignified gravity that 
belonged to his royal commission. 

‘‘On business for the King, and goin’ to my house, 
eh ?’? answered the person addressed, a good-natured 
smile crossing his kindly face. ‘‘ Well, I reckon that’s 
ahigh honor to me. You’ve gof a tramp afore you, 
though, Nat—a good seven miles.’ 

‘*T must obey orders,’ replied Nat simply. 

‘‘That’s right—obey orders. Well, if you do go tell 
Mrs. Tracey I’ll be home to-morrow night. Tell her, 
too, not to be uneasy about that money bein’ in the 
house, ’cause I’ll see to it when I come.”’ 

‘“ What money’s that ?’’ asked a fellow workman as 
Nat turned away. 

‘*My pension. My claim was allowed last week, and 
I got my money—five hundred dollars—yesterday. I 
\.as foolish not to put it in the bank right off, but I 
didn’t, and as I didn’t have time to go to town yester- 
day [had to leave itat home. I reckon it’s safe enough, 
though, till to-morrow night, and then ”’— 

‘Hist !?? interrupted his companion suddenly. **What’s 
that ?”’ 

Tracey paused to listen. 

‘“*T didn’t hear anything,”’ he said. 

‘‘T thought I heard some one over there,’”’ pursued 
the other, pointing to a large, high pile of boards a few 
feet distant—the boards being piled in form of a square, 
with a large cavity in the centre. ‘‘ Most likely it was 
rats, though.”’ 

‘* More likely to be rats than anything else, thére’s so 
many about here,’ answered Tracey. Then he added 





jocularly : ‘‘ Maybe, though, it’s them burglars that’s 
been playin’ mischief ’round these parts for the last 
week or so—maybe they’re stowed away in that pile of 
lumber. My! if I really believed that I’d be uneasy 
myself, for the chaps would have heard all I said about 
my pension.”’ 

‘* What burglars is that ?”’ inquired the other. 

‘*What burglars? Why, man, don’t you read the 
papers? Why, only yesterday the Sheriff and his depu- 
ties rode by my house on the hunt for ’em. Last Sat- 
urday night they broke into Lawyer Burke’s house, in 
the village, and carried off about a hundred dollars, and 
then on Sunday night they got into the railroad station, 
broke open the safe, and made off with about three hun- 
dred more. That’s the biggest of their hauls, though 
they’ve entered several other places.”’ 

The conversation was continued gn this topic for a 
few minutes, and then dropped. Neither of the men 
thought it worth while to investigate the cause of the 
noise, and they pursued their work for a short time and 
were then called over to the other side of the mill. Just 
as they disappeared’ a face peered over the top of the 
board-pile from the inside, another followed a moment 
later, and presently two rough, villainous-looking men 
came into view, and seeing they were unobserved, sprang 
quickly to the ground and hastened into the forest. 

‘*Close shave that, as bein’ as we was hid there all 
last night and all day till now,’’ said one as he pushed 
through the underbrush. 

“Yes; I thought as once them mill chaps was a 
comin’ to look,” responded the other. ‘‘Good for ’em 
as they didn’t, an’ took us for rats; ’cause the p’lice be 
on the look-out now an’ we don’t want to use no shootin’ 
irons an’ make things too hot. We must move out 
lively from ’ere, Bill.”’ 

‘Not till we get that ’ere pension,” answered Bill 
significantly. ‘‘ That lay-out were as good as pitched at 
us, an’ it’d be a pity not to take it. ‘Sides, the gov’- 
ment owes me a pension for all the time I’ve lost in jails 
and prisons, an’ this ere’s a good chance to get it. I 
knows where the crib is, ’cause we stopped there last 
week for somethin’ to eat, don’t you mind? This feller 
that owns it was there at the time. There is nobody 
but a woman an’ two little uns, an’ they’re 2asy fixed, 
an’ there aint no other house nigh.”’ 

‘*But there’s that ’ere other chap as said as he was a 
goin’ there ?”’ 

‘““Him? He’s crazy, an’ if he goes there at all he’ll 
only stop a bit an’ move on. A tap on the head ’Il settle 
him, anyway, if he’s there—but then he won’t be 
there.”’ 

During this time Nat was not idle. His tall form, 
with long and steady stride, was hastening forward ‘‘ on 
business for the King.’’ It did not occur to him what 
he should do when he reached Tracey’s and had been 
supplied with food. At present he was ‘‘ obeying orders ”’ 
—and beyond that his thought did not go. I* was in- 
deed a long walk he had undertaken, and it was just at 
dusk that he reached his destination. The Half-way 
House was a lonely hostelry, situated at the intergec- 
tion of two roads, with no other house in sight, and 
was a common stopping-place for persons passing to and 
from the city, Nat stepped boldly upon the broad 
piazza in front, and with full consciousness of his right 
walked unhesitatingly into the pleasant sitting-room. 
Mrs. Tracey came forward to meet him. 

.“* Why, Nat, is that you ?”’ 

“*Yes’m,” he answered gravely. ‘‘ I was told to come 
here an’ get a square meal. The King sent me.”’ 

“The King sent you? Well, I guess I’ll have to give 
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you a supper then,”’ said she.. ‘‘ And by the way, Nat, 
did you see my husband on your way here ?”’ . 

‘Yes ’m; and he said for me to tell you he’d be home 
to-morrer night, an’ for you not to be uneasy bout that 
money.”’ 

**O dear! I did so hope he’d come this evening,’’ she 
sighed. 

She was indeed uneasy on account of the money in the 
house. She had slept but little the preceding night for 
thinking of it, and had worried about it all through the 
day, and now another lonely night was before her. As 
she was preparing supper for her guest another thought 
came to her. Could she not induce Nat to stop there 
for the night? His notion of wandering made it an un- 
certain request, and even if he remained, with his be- 
clouded intellect, he could not be depended on in case 
of trouble. Still he would be company, and perhaps 
he might aid her—she prayed for that—if she needed 
help. 

‘* Nat,’’ she said, as she poured out a glass of milk 
for him, ‘‘ won’t you stay here to-night ?”’ 

‘“*T don’t kniow whether it be orders,’’ he answered 
uncertainly. ‘‘ Parson said the King sent out his mes- 
sengers, an’ they wasn’t to take no money nor nothin’ 
to eat, an’ I don’t know if it be right to stop.”’ 

‘*O yes it is,’ replied Mrs. Tracey, catching at once 
an idea of his thoughts. ‘*T heard what the parson said 
too. When the King’s messenger entered a house he 
was to abide there—that is to stop. Don’t you re- 
member ?”? 

Nat considered the proposition. 

‘* Yes ’m, that’s his orders. Ill stop,’ he said. 

““And, Nat,’’ pursued the lady, rendered eager by her 
success, ‘‘ there’s another thing the King said—you heard 
itat Sunday-school. Hesaid, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me ’—that is, such little children as mine there,”’ 
pointing to them as they stood at her side. ‘‘And the 
King said, too, ‘Whosoever shall offend one of these 
little ones it is better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the sea.’ 
The King doesn’t wish any harm to come to his little 
ones, in any way—you remember that ?”’ 

“Yes *m,’’ replied Nat absently. 

“Well, then,” continued Mrs. Tracey, driving the 
concluding nail into her argument, “‘ if any bad, wicked 
men should come here to-night, and try to hurt me or 
these little ones that belong to the King, you would 
help us, wouldn’t you ?” 

She waited anxiously for the reply. Nat looked at 
her vaguely for a moment, and then his eyes wandered 
aimlessly around the room, and then back to her. 
Finally he said quietly : 

‘The King sent me. Ill obey orders.” 

How far he understood she did not know, and all her 
effort could draw out no more definite reply, and with 

that she was obliged to be content. As the evening 
grew late she provided her guest with a sleeping-place, 
in an adjoining room, by throwing a few quilts on the 
floor—for Nat would sleep nowhere else—and then she 
lay down, without undressing, on a bed beside her chil- 
dren. But it was a long time before slumber visited 
her troubled spirit. 

As for Nat, no thought of worry or anxiety for the 
future was on his mind, and he “‘slept the sleep of the 
just” and his dreams were peaceful. But after a time 
those dreams became disturbed and discordant—a voice 





seemed to be calling to him from his King, and pres- 
ently he awakened with a start. 

““Nat! help! Nat, the King wants you!’ came in 
smothered tones from the other room. 

In an instant he sprang lightly to his feet, and grasp- 
ing his stick he strode forward and opened the door, A 
fearful struggle met his view as he entered. Two rough, 
evil-looking men were theré—-one holding Mrs. Tracey, 
the other the children—and the villains were evidently 
trying to bind and gag their victims. As Nat witnessed 
the scene his tall form seemed to tower yet higher, and 
a strange, fierce light gleamed from his eyes. 

“IT belong to the King!’ he thundered. How dare 
you offend his little ones ?” 

At this unexpected intrusion one of the burglars re- 
leased his hold of Mrs. Tracey, and sprang forward 
with an oath to meet him. But it was in vain, The 
great stick was whirled in the air, and then came down 
with fearful force on the head of the villain, and he 
sank senseless to the floor. The remaining burglar 
hastened to his comrade’s assistance, but he was like a 
child in the hands of a giant, and in a moment he, too, 
was helpless and motionless. Nat stooped and drew 
the two insensible forms toward him, 

‘* Now bring them ropes, and I’ll hang a’’—he paused, 
and left the sentence unfinished. ‘‘ But there aint no 
millstones *bout here to hang ’round their necks !”’ he 
added, looking up bewildered. ‘‘Do you b’lieve a big 
rock would do? I must obey orders.”’ 

‘* No, I don’t believe a rock would do,’’ replied Mrs. 
Tracey, smiling in spite of her alarm. ‘‘ But they will 
be coming to presently ; I would just tie their hands 
and feet and leave them until morning.”’ 

“*'Yes ’m,so I will. The King said tie em hand and 
foot—that’s his orders. They won’t offend his little 
ones any more,’’ and in a few minutes Nat had them 
safely secured. 

I need not tell of the night that followed, of how Nat 
kept sleepless guard over his captives, and of how, when 
morning came and help came with it, the burglars were 
safely lodged in the county jail. All that is easily sur- 
mised. But at last Nat was a hero—not only in his own 
eyes but in the eyes of all others. He bore his honors 
meekly and with dignity, as a right belonging to a ser- 
vant of the King. He accepted the numerous con- 
gratulations and hand-shakings, wondering, perhaps, 
what it all meant, and replying to the questions heaped 
upon him with the simple statement: “I just obeyed 
orders.’? Nothing, however, could induce him to accept 
any reward for his services. The royal command was 
to take no bread, no money in his purse, and he would 
not. 

But Nat did not lack for friends after that. He still 
continued his wandering, and, as the story spread, 
homes and hearts were open to him everywhere. But it 
was at Tracey’s that he was more especially welcomed, 
and as the years came and went it was noticed that his 
visits became more frequent and his stays more pro- 
longed. Indeed, as Tracey expresses it : 

‘*He’ll get his orders to come here an’ die yet, I 
reckon ; an’ he’s welcome to all the care we can give 
him. An’ I just believe that away up in that other 
world we read about, he’ll be as clear-headed as any- 
body, and in genuine earnest will forever be ‘on busi- 
ness for the King.’ ”’ oa 

“ErskINE M. HAMILTON. 
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[CONTINUED. ] 

THE Marquise, leaning on the arm of Mr. Grant, and 
followed by the rest of the company, were entering the 
room, being come in quest of supper, which was to be 
served here, and of which the sherry, whereof Mr. Tho- 
mas Bendibow had already partaken, was but an acces- 


sory. The Marquise rallied the baronet on his lack of 
gallantry in not having been on hand to do his part in 
escorting some one; and they all took their places at 
table with much gayety and good humor; Mr. Thomas 
having watched his opportunity, when no one was look- 
ing in his direction, to emerge from the shelter of the 
azaleas and take his seat with the rest. His aspect was 
so dazed and distraught as to suggest the suspicion that 
the sherry had been exceptionally potent; only it so 
happened that no one noticed him. . His sulkiness had 
vanished ; but from time to time he turned his eyes on 
Mr. Grant with a secret expression of consternation and 
bewilderment, which, considering the peaceful and inof- 
fensive aspect of that gentleman, seemed rather gra- 
tuitous, i 

There were more gentlemen than ladies present, and 
Mr. Grant chanced to have Mr. Fillmore for his left-hand 
neighbor, and presently fell into talk with him. ‘‘ I have 
heard your name mentioned,’’ he remarked at length, 
‘by my friend Mrs. Lockhart. You are, I believe, a 
member of the legal profession ?”’ 

Fillmore inclined his head in assent. 

‘‘ There are some affairs of mine which need putting 
in order,” continued Mr. Grant, “‘and as they may 
require a good deal of judgment for their proper dispo- 
sition, I had been thinking of applying to you for assist- 
ance. Will you pardon me for taking advantage of this 
unexpected opportunity to mention the matter to you ?” 

‘IT am obliged to you, sir. You are, perhaps, aware,”’ 
added the lawyer, turning so as to look his interlocutor 
directly in the face, ‘‘ that I have for several years been 
legal adviser to Sir Francis Bendibow ?” 

‘Yes: yes, to tell the truth, I was partly influenced 
by that also,’’ replied the old man quietly. ‘‘ Sir Fran- 
cis will doubtless tell you that he and I are old acquaint- 
ances: and I—in short, then, I may request you to 
appoint a time for our interview.”’ 

‘* Fillmore named a day near the end of the following 
week ; and then relapsed into silence, being fairly taken 
by surprise, and unable to make the joints of his puzzle 
fit together. Mr. Grant and the Marquise were both 
enigmas in different ways, and worth being studied. 
After a while, however, he decided that the Marquise 
was the more inviting, if not the more difficult enigma 
of the two; and he experienced an unusual degree of 
pleasure in keeping his eyes upon her. He was not in- 
clined to think that anything would be gained by her 
leaving London, 

She was in a very brilliant and fascinating humor ; 
her talk was witty and entertaining beyond what is 
common even with clever women. Indeed, one who had 
known her well might have fancied that her vivacity 
was the indication of some excitement, which, perhaps, 
had its origin in something less enjoyable than thelustre 
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of the wax candles on the walls and table. Philip Lan- 
caster no doubt knew the Marquise better than did any 
one else in that room; but, if he saw more in her be- 
havior than the others did, it is likely that he accounted 
for it on erroneous grounds. He did not notice that, 
although she glanced frequently at Mr. Grant, yet that 
gentleman was the only person at table whom she never 
addressed. But Philip, in fact, was too much occupied 
with his own affairs to devote much time to general 
observation. He was sitting next to Marion, who had 
young Mr. Bendibow for her neighbor on the other side. 
Marion, after making several quite inefféctual attempts 
to draw the latter into conversation, was at length 
obliged to listen to Philip ; and, he fancied, less uncon- 
ciliatingly than of late. The events of the evening had 
been rather different from Philip’s anticipation. He 
had. come burdened with a saturnine resolve to offer 
some deliberate slight to his hostess, by way of improv- 
ing his position in the eyes of his lady-love; but— 
whether most to his relie# or to his disappointment it 
would be hard to say—the Marquise had given him no 
opportunity. Save for one ambiguous remark—to which 
he had made a prompt rejoinder—she had throughout 
had the air of bringing him and Marion together, and 
desiring their felicity. When she had addressed him. 
which had been but seldom, it had been on literary or 
indifferent subjects. Philip was not so pig-headed as to 
fail to perceive that the Marquise might make herself 
an exceedingly agreeable and even advantageous friend. 
If she were willing to forget the past, all might be right 
and pleasant in the future. His gloomy thoughts were 
considerably lightened by these reflections; and yet, 
somewhere in the back scenery of his mind, there may 
have been a faint shadow of resentment at something— 
for Philip, in spite of his superior poetic and intellectual 
endowments, was not much more than human after all. 

He could not know that the Marquise, also, had found 
the course of events different from what she had expected. 
She had aimed her party at Philip, but had started quite 
other game. Nevertheless, her object as regarded Philip 
had accomplished itself quite as well as if she had been 
able to pursue it in her own way. He had received the 
impression which she wished, and she had the opportunity 
of estimating the degree of influence which Marion had 
overhim. That was all she desired at the moment. As for 
the other affair, although she had answered Mr. Grant 
explicitly and decidedly enough, she was less decided in 
her own mind ; she meant to think it over by herself,. 
and to modify her course should that seem ultimately 
advisable. There was no need to hurry herself about 
it; she would have ample opportunities for renewing 
her conversation with Mr. Grant whenever she wanted 
to do so. To discover a father after so many years, was 
at least an excitement and an adventure ; and if Mr. 
Grant were really able to bring about such a meeting, 
it might be worth while to permit it. But then it was 


desirable, in the first place, to find out what manner of 
man this father was. Perdita, on questioning her 
memory, could not form even the vaguest image of him. 
She had let herself forget him easily, and it was now 
too late to recall him. 
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Upon the whole, destiny seemed to be in an interest- 
ing and not unamiable mood. In reality, destiny had 
never been more sardonically pregnant, as regarded 
every one of those assembled in the Marquise’s dining- 
room, than on that evening. 


CHAPTER XV. 

IT came to the knowledge of Sir Francis, during the 
ensuing week, that Mr. Grant was going to have a busi- 
ness interview with Fillmore. He thereupon took pen 
and paper, and wrote Mr. Grant a very polite note. He 
said that he had been thinking over their relations with 
each other, and had come to certain conclusions there- 
on, which he wished to communicate to Mr. Grant, in 
the confident belief that Mr. Grant would not find them 
distasteful. To do this by letter, however, would be, 
for several reasons, inexpedient; word of mouth, in 
matters of this kind, was a more convenient and flexi- 
ble way of coming to an understanding. Sir Francis 
went on to say that he possessed a villa in Twickenham, 
whither he occasionally repaired during the summer to 
get a breath of fresh air. It chanced that he had ar- 
ranged to drive out to this villa on the afternoon of 
Friday next ; and if Mr. Grant did not object, he would 
call for him on the way, at any place which Mr. Grant 
would please to indicate. They would dine together at 
the villa, and Sir Francis would then provide his friend 
with a horse to ride home on. Hoping for a favorable 
reply, he had the honor to be Mr. Grant’s faithful friend 
and servant, Francis Bendibow. 

Mr. Grant replied by return of post that he would be 
happy to accept Sir Francis Bendibow’s invitation, and 
that Sir Francis might call for him at four o’clock at the 
chambers of Mr. Fillmore in the City. 

When Sir Francis read this answer, he flushed up to 
the roots of his. hair, and sat quite still in his chair, 
staring fixedly at the letter which he held in his hand, 
and breathing in a labored and irregular manner, Pres- 
ently the color faded out of his face, and he became ex- 
tremely pale, and his hands cold. He rang the bell, and 
told the servant to bring him a decanter of wine, the 
greater part of which he drank, though it wanted but 
an hour of dinner. But the baronet had been in a ner- 
vous and anxious state for several days past; he had 
been worried, probably, by some of the exigencies and 
disappointments which are inseparable even from the 
most sagaciously conducted business ; and he had more- 
over been seriously harassed by the odd behavior of his 
son Thomas, who, since the night of the Marquise’s 
party, had not been behaving like himself. He had 
been moody, reticent and inactive; had attended no 
cock-fights or rat-catchings ; had foregone his customary 
horseback exercise, and had even gone so far as to re- 
fuse to drink more than half his usual quantity of 
wine. When his father addressed him, he had replied 

‘ curtly and evasively ; and yet Sir Francis had several 
times detected his son in the act of watching him with 
a very intent and peculiar expression. What was the 
matter with him? Had he contracted a secret mar- 
riage ? or had he suffered a disappointment in love ? or 
had he been losing money at play ? “These questions, 
which the baronet could not, and his son evidently 
would not answer, occasioned the former a good deal of 
disquietude. But all this would scarcely account for 
his vivid emotion at the receipt.of so commonplace a 
thing as an acceptance of an invitation. Had he ex- 
pected Mr. Grant to refuse ? 

On the forenoon of Friday, Mr. Grant put into his 
pocket a leathern wallet containing a variety of papers, 


and betook himself to the city. Previous to starting he 
had a short colloquy with Marion. 

**T shall not return until after you are all in bed and 
asleep,’’ he said. ‘‘ You must on no account sit up or 
keep awake for me.”’ 

“What are you going to do ?”’ inquired Marion, point 
blank. 

‘Something which will perhaps give you a chance to 
display your magnanimity,’”? Mr. Grant answered with 
a smile. 

The girl gave him a deep and somewhat troubled look. 

‘“*T shall be glad when there are no more mysteries,” 
she said. ‘‘ Nothing good comes of them.”’ 

** It depends in some measure upon yourself how soon 
this mystery is dissipated,’’ returned Mr. Grant. ‘“‘ Have 
you no mysteries of your own ?” 

‘* Oh, housekeeping mysteries—how to boil a potato, 
or starch a frill; I shall never have any other kind,” 
answered Marion with a laugh, and turning away. 

‘*'To-morrow,”’ said Mr, Grant, after a pause, “‘ you 
and I will have a chat about mysteries, and perhaps we 
may clear each other up. Good-by, my dear.’’ He took 
her hand, and drawing her a little toward him, kissed 
her cheek. She looked at him, reddening, and said : 

‘* Be careful of yourself. Good-by.” 

‘** Proud and jealous,”’ said the old gentleman to him 
self, as he marched down the street to the corner where 
the coach passed; ‘‘ but we shall circumvent that, I 
hope. What is the use of my twenty thousand pounds 
if she will not be my daughter? But there is common 
sense at the bottom of Philip’s romance, that will coun- 
teract and persuade her stubbornness—if it comes to 
that.” 

The coach came along, and in due time landed Mr. 
Grant in the city ; and ten minutes later he had entered 
Merton Fillmore’s private office, which had witnessed 
many singular revelations, but none more so, perhaps, 
than the one which was now going to take place. 

“Good day, sir,’ said the lawyer, rising ceremoniously 
as his visitor entered. ‘‘Is your business likely to oc- 
cupy us long ?”’ 

‘Tt chiefly concerns the drawing up of my will,” re- 
plied Mr. Grant. ‘‘ And since the dispositions that I 
wish to make are somewhat precise and complicated, 
we may as well put the limit at not less than two hours.” 

“Tam at your disposal, then, until four o’clock.”’ 
Here Fillmore took out some blank sheets of paper, 
which he placed before him on the desk. Resting his 
hands upon these, with the tips of the fingers meeting 
each other, he fixed his eyes upon Mr, Grant and said 
slowly : 

‘¢ Before we begin, I wish to put one question to you. 
You will, of course, decide whether or not it be worth 
your while to answer it.”’ i 

“*T am at your service,’’ said the other courteously. 

Fillmore paused a moment, looking down at his 
hands. Then, raising his head, he asked abruptly, 
‘What is your name ?”’ 

‘*T had intended to inform you on that point as soon 
as the occasion required,’’ answered the old man quiet- 
ly. ‘The name by which I have chosen to be known 
here is not mine. I am Charles John Grantley. My 
father was Thomas Grantley, of whom you have doubt- 
less heard.”’ 

Fillmore leaned back in his chair and stroked his 
chin. Presently he said, ‘Sir Francis Bendibow spoke 
to me regarding your identity a few weeks ago; and, 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, I own 
that I shared the surprise he seemed to feel at your ré- 
appearance in England.” 
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‘‘T can understand that,’? was the composed reply ; 
‘but it has always been my intention to end my days 
in my native land.” 

‘« It seems you have amassed a fortune during the in- 
terval ?” 

‘‘T have laid by some twenty thousand pounds.”’ 

‘‘ Which you now propose to dispose of by will ?” 

‘¢ With your assistance, sir.”’ 

‘“You are a man of the world, Mr. Grantley, and ac- 
quainted with the general rules by which society is 
regulated. I cannot suppose you to be ignorant that a 
person in the peculiar position which you are under- 
stood to occupy might find it difficult to establish a 
claim to this, or any other property.”’ 

‘‘T shall not affect to misapprehend your meaning, 
sir,’ returned the old gentleman, with a manner of 
grave kindliness ; ‘and I will answer you with as much 
openness as justice to myself and others allows. I left 
England twenty years ago under a cloud of disaster and 
contumely. I chose exile in preference to inquiry, and 
the results which such an inquiry would produce. My 
reasons for taking that course I did not disclose then, 
nor shall I willingly do so now. I donot apprehend that 
I shall be called upon to alter this purpose ; but, should 
it turn out otherwise, I have the means to meet the 
emergency, and I shall know how to use them,’’ Here 
he laid his right hand upon the leathern pocket-book 
which he had placed upon the table. ‘‘It is far from 
being my wish, however,’’ he continued, ‘‘ to become 
the occasion of any disturbance or controversy. Irather 
desire that such small influence as I may still be able to 
exercise over my fellow beings may be in the direction 
of making some of them happy.”’ 

‘* Am I to infer that you contemplate anything in the 
way of restitution ?”’ the lawyer demanded. 

oe No. 99 
‘‘ You are quite right, of course, in withholding your 








confidence,’’ rejoined the other, with a coldness that 
was partly assumed to veil his perplexity. ‘‘ But—is it 
your intention to present yourself hereafter under your 
true name ?”’ 

‘“‘There is only one other person beside yourself, 
to whom it was necessary I should declare myself—I 
mean Sir Francis Bendibow ; and I took an early op- 
portunity of doing so. To the rest of the world I in- 
tend at present to be Mr. Grant. The fulfillment of the 
bequests of my will may hereafter necessitate the reve- 
lation of who I really am; but I trust that may not 
occur during my lifetime. And, even in the alternative 
event, I doubt not the revelation could be so managed 
as not to incommode any one.” 

‘Well, Mr. Grantley,”’ said the lawyer, taking up a 
pen and turning it between his fingers, ‘‘ your attitude 
is unexpected and, so far as my information would lead 
me to judge, unaccountable. But that is none of my 
affair. I need only to put it to you whether you feel so 
secure in that attitude as to warrant a belief that the 
directions of your will have a reasonable chance of get- 
ting themselves fulfilled—whether you feel confident 
that third parties may not interfere to thwart your in- 
tentions ?”’ 

‘*On that point I have no misgivings whatever,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Grantley, with a slight smile. ‘‘ My only ap- 
prehension would respect the principal legatee.”’ 

“T will not attempt to understand you,” said Fill- 
more, smiling also. ‘‘If you please, we will proceed to 
the particulars. ”’ 

Hereupon the two entered upon a prolonged discus- 
sion, into which we shall not be obliged to follow them ; 
since what is of import in it will appear in its proper 
place. At a few minutes after four o’clock the colloquy 
ended, and Mr. Grant, after shaking hands very cor- 
dially with the lawyer, bade him farewell and went down 
stairs. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 









INDADE, Mary Noolan, I’m shurprised an’ glad to 
see ye this afternoon, but I knowed ov coorse you’d 
come, though. Throth, I’m a bit late meself, so I can’t 
say you’re too airly. 

Yis, I’ve the tickets here in me hand, an’ I’m not to 
give thim up at the dure, mind ye, as they’re good fur 
the intire saison. 

As we step along Ill tell ye how I happened to ask 
ye ter go wid me. Ye see there’s been a great change 
cum over our house ov late, an’ it’s not to my mind at 
all ’t all, nor to the masther’s ather, fur that matther. 
Siz he, ‘‘ The break-a-back sthuff an’ chiny an’ sich will 
do him up intirely,”’ but me lady don’t mind him no 
more’n a kittin, an’ bedad he’s no sooner out ov the 
house than she tosses things about that me heart’s nigh 
broke thrying to straighten thim up a bit afther her. 

God betune huz, there’s nara carpet in the house, but 
just the bare boord floors, wid an idea ov a rug in the 
middle ; an’ mind ye, I don’t ask ye to belave me, but 
divil a ‘howl or corner that can howld a pot ov dirrit 
but’s sthuck that full ov weeds and rooshes an’ the like 
till me eyes are nare out thrying to dust thim. 

Whisper now, and mind ye kape a quiet tongue in 
yer head. I fear me laday’s not quite right. Siz she 
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the other day, ‘‘ Charles,”’ siz she, ‘‘ iv ye’d the ’sthetics 
as I have ye’d feel wid me more in all that I do.” 
‘Thunder an’ turf!’ siz he, ‘‘ I wouldn’t feel wid the 
likes ov you, not iv ye’d feed me a peacock a day an’ 
fan me wid the tail feathers’? The ould villain, thinks 
I to meself, ye’vé no patience wid the pure thing, an’ I 
waited an opportunity to say something consoling to the 
creathure ; so the next morning siz she to me, ‘‘ Mag- 
gie,’’ siz she, “‘ take the tickets an’ go to the Academay. 
I’ve a curiosity to see how the picthers will affect an 
unfluted mind.’’ Throth, I was a little unsartain what 
she meant, so I answered quite consaited like, ‘‘ Ye 
seem a little flutthered yerself ov late, mum, God bless 
ye.” “Do 1? siz she. ‘ Well, fur some time past 
I’ve felt art very intinsely.”” ‘‘God forbid but ye may 
soon be the betther ov it,” siz I, an’ may I die in sin iv 
Liver seed such a withered up: look as she threw on me. 
Thin she smiled that weak like, an’ tossing her eyes up 
at the ceiling draw’d the long tail ov her gown afther her, 
an’ siz I to meself, ‘‘ Margaret O’Conner, that crea- 
thure’s not long fur this world.”” To me mind it’s a 
doulor she has in her head, fur the heft ov her hair seems 
to bother her that she tucks it up at the back ov her 
neck, an’ the half is clane cut off in front. 
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Go furst, Mary, an’ I’ll go in along wid ye. Take 
the book wid you, fur ye always were an illegant 
scholar. ’Twas_ yerself could write the beautiful 
letthers an’ answer thim, too. Good luck to yer! 
Arrah, Mary, fur the help ov Heaven what’s that? 
““*A Roman Circus’ by Gerome,’’? did ye say? 
Where’s that by, I wondher? Howly powers, but 
the Saint himself would have put a sthep to the 
likes ov that. A circusis it ? an’ thim rascals a fightin’ 
there like gamecocks, Not a perliceman in sight an’ 
thim thieves ov’ men alookin’ on, wid the fat fellow in 
the middle, in his shirrit sleeves an’ the green on his 
head, lookin’ every inch ov him as proud as St. Patrick 
wid his shamrock. *IT'wud do me heart good to see me 
boy Pat walk in there unbeknownst to thim. He’d have 
thim bloody fighters locked up afore they could put in 
another lick. Come on out ov that; it makes me sick 
to think thim haythens can’t have a circus like dacent 
people, but must just thry to kill each other, an’ not so 
much as a clown in the ring ! 

I didn’t hear ye, Mary; say it agin. ‘‘ A Turner ?” 
Oh, the picther’s a turner, is it? Throth, why don’t 
they let it turn’m thin? It does mind me a bit ov 
thim cards ov the childer’s ye can make nothin’ out ov 
till they go ’round in the whale. They hung it there, 
I suppose, as the machine’s broke. Gorra, but I could 
see it going. Whist! will ye be afther listinin’ to these ? 
They’re the quairest lot iver I see. They’re as thin as 


a shillahly an’ hang on to each other as iv they hadn’t 
I don’t think they’re 


the consait to go by thimselves. 


THE marvel of life in any case is too great for us to 
grasp yet; probably it will always remain in part an un- 
solved problem. We stand facing its mysteries so con- 
stantly that in the common forms it fails to impress us. 
Even those of its laws which we can understand are apt 
to pass unquestioned and be accepted because it is almost 
impossible for us to think how they could be other than 
they are. That such laws should exist, be made and then 
violated, and living things flourish in spite -of the viola- 
tion, is a problem which admits of but one answer—i. ¢., 
that beyond all these restrictions which in our partial 
wisdom we have called ‘‘laws of life,’’ there is another 
and broader principle which is not the less real because it 
is unobtrusive. Formulate this more comprehensive prin- 
ciple, and it will probably state that the essential condition 
of life is the power of adapting itself in greater or less 
degree to changed and still changing external conditions. 
When the change transcends what the plant or animal can 
endure, death follows; when within the limit of endu- 
rance, the organism adapts itself to the new conditions. 
When we remember that from a very few like cells life 
always starts, and see that it ends in a complicated struc- 
ture of unlike parts, we can believe that this law of 
change and development is its very earliest manifestation ; 
and when, as we fairly may, we extend this change from 
the individual to the succession of individuals constituting 
the race or species, we can well suppose that even such 
unusual forms of life as we have found in the parched 
Southwest might have descended from the same parents 
as the plants which beautify our eastern landscape. 

This theory of development is double-edged ; and when 
the charge is made that in assuming its operation known 
laws are violated, it should also be remembered that to 
deny its possibility is absolutely irreverent, because it 
limits that Creative Power we delight to think of as Om- 


quite sinsible. I heard thim say awhile ago there was 
quality in that picther over there, an’ divil a bit ov 
quality could I see but just a slip ov a Dutch girril pluck- 
ing a goose. The one wid the long hair an’ the wild 
look in his eyes, siz he, *‘ they’re in tints,’’ siz he, an’ 
he not lookin’ nigh the circus at all "tall, but at some 
haythens on horseback, an’ nare a sow] in tints could I 
see. They mind me ov the one wid the big sleeves that 
comes to the house now an’ agin an’ hangs the chiny tea- 
set on the wall. Give me the book, Mary Noolan, I 
can’t read, thanks to me edhercation, but I’d like to see 
how the sound ov that looks in print. A derangement 
in yallow is it? Well, it looks the very reproduction ov 
it, or ov anything else bedad. I suppose he gave it that 
furrin name fur fear we’d make something out ov it. 
Thin he may rist aisy in regard to meself, or inny other 
man fur that matther. I wouldn’t know what it was iv 
he tould me himself, but there’s a powerful sight ov 
paint on it. °Tis pity to waste the material. He could 
cover the side of a house wid the half ov it, an’ he 
could look at the picther afther. Wather coolors, Mary, 
did ye say? Leaked in, I suppose. What’s that ye’re 
telling me? They’re painted in wather coolors? Go 
on out ov that. Do you think I'll be belaving ye? Will 
I see the itchings? Well, indade, I will not thin. I’m 
itching meself to get out ov this. Mark my words, an’ 
it’s no wondher me lady has the ’sthetics when she 
comes to see the likes ov these. I’ve got thim meself in 
the back ov me neck, an’ me eyes are rolling out ov me 
head this minute wid them. 
L. W. TYLER. 


nipotent and Infinite. If, then, the contested principle 
comes to teach charity in thought and speech, it may be 
worth to the world all the contests which it has cost.—J/. 
T. Rothrock. . 


‘‘THERE are two men,”’ said Bridges, ‘‘beside myself 
who are living who can attest the truth of my mouse story. 
We three were comrades in the Federal army during the 
war. One day, in the State of Kansas, while on a scout 
one of our men was killed in a drunken row. Having re- 
ceived permission late in the evening, we took the corpse 
to a private house intending to bury it the next day. We 
three were sitting up with the body in a room from which 
a stairway ascended to the upper floor. During the wee 
hours we heard a strange noise as if something was moving 
softly on the upper steps of the stairway, and which 
seemed to be gradually descending. As the light was dim 
in the room a minute or more elapsed before we could dis- 
cern what was the cause of the noise, when we discovered 
three mice evidently engaged in helping each other to lift 
or roll something down the stairway. As they progressed 
a step at a time we discovered that it was a large hen’s 
egg, which one of the mice held in aclose embrace, allow- 
ing the other two to roll him like a ball from one step to 
the other, always managing to fall on his back, thereby 
protecting the egg. After reaching the floor in the room 
in which we were sitting, all three began to roll the egg 
toward an indenture in the floor, with which they seemed 
to have been familiar. The egg was rolled into this place 
evidently to steady it, while the three mice proceeded to 
eat it, cutting through the shell and soon emptying it. 
Now, if mouse sense isn’t equal to horse sense, J don’t 
know !”’ 
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CHAPTER IiIl. 
‘* ARISE, SIR KNIGHT !” 

WHEN the party of neighbors went into his father’s 
room, Martin strolled out upon the porch, where he 
stood in the bright sunshine, gazing longingly after the 
procession, now almost lost in the distance, .on its way 
to the village, which lay nestling under the hill two miles 
away. 

To the boy’s thought, the earth’s axis ran through 
Skendoah village. It was only a little hamlet, ‘consist- 


ing of a church, a tavern, two stores and a few dozen 
houses, and he knew that there were great cities and 
towns beyond. He himself had once been to the city with 
his father, and in the long winter nights he had listened 
with wondering delight to the story of marvels which 


his father had seen ; for Squire Kortright in his youth 
had been a wanderer. Although he was born in the 
valley, his veins were full of the bluest and liveliest 
Yankee blood. Go somewhere he must. The migra- 
tory instinct was as strong within his heart as in the 
barn-swallow that brooded under the eaves of the great 
red barn his father had built, not only after the Dutch 
style of his neighbors, which he readily recognized as 
superior to that prevailing in New England and ac- 
cepted with the true adaptiveness of his race, but also 
of a size and conspicuousness to-make it a landmark in 
the valley. He did not go West. He was the youngest 
of many, all of whom had flitted early from the home- 
nest and with sturdy hands had let in the sunlight upon 
many a forest home in the westward-stretching wilder- 
ness. He was the last, and the mother’s heart yearned 
over him and could not let him go. So it was early 
understood that he should remain at home, and in con- 
sideration of his having thus ignored the blandishments 
of fortune and the Great West, should inherit the pater- 
nal acres. But he had no thought of waiting quietly 
for his patrimony. He must work, and work for him- 
self. His father, yet hale and strong, with the aid of a 
hired man in harvest could manage the farm. He must 
go East and work. He did not know exactly what he 
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would do—he hardly cared. To do something, to earn 
money, to match brawn and brain against gold—that 
was his animating impulse—an inheritance his parents 
had given him before they thought of bestowing Para- 
dise Bay upon him. It was not an ignoble desire. It 
was not for money as an end that he wrought. It was 
not mere greed of possession, but the nobler lust of ac- 
complishment. It was the grand egotism which has 
been the whip and spur of American progress, the undy- 
ing aspiration to do, to excel, to work miracles for the 
mere sense of power that goes with a completed task. - 

So, while yet a youth, he had bidden his parents good- 
by one summer morning, and gone with a drover to 
New York in the place of one who had sickened the 
night before at Rockboro. He had been at another time 
one of the crew of a canal-boat as far west as Lockport, 
and told with vociferous laughter of the funny ‘* boom” 
in values that occurred in that almost forgotten bor- 
ough, when the canal first reached it and developed a 
water power which many fondly thought would make 
the little village a metropolis. He had gone there, 
touched by the mania for speculation, thinking to invest 
a little money profitably ; but finding the excitement so 
great that the prices dismayed him, he came away with 
his money in his pocket—a fact he never failed to men- 
tion with great satisfaction. 

He had been to the Eastward too. With another 
Yankee instinct, he wanted to see where his forebears 
came from, to survey for himself the surroundings that 
had been made familiar to him by the fireside tales of 
his parents. He had found the place far up on a rugged 
mountain side—a little patch of open land, green where 
the rocks gave the grass a chance to grow ; a little 
mountain lake glancing the morning sunshine into the 
humble doorway ; a pretty brook, full of speckled trout, 
gleaming among the alders as it hied away to its work 
of weaving and spinning and turning and forging in the 
valley below, where it was fretted with dams, imprisoned 
in locks and finally beaten into foam over groaning 
wheels. It was one of those places where, at the best, 
subsistence must have been an endless struggle, yet 
one whose quaint charms so impress those reared among 
them, that generations of prairie and forest-born West- 
ern descendants hardly release themselves from its mys- 
tical enchantment. Ah! sweet mountain home-nests of 
the nation’s fairest life. In the homes-of the Mid-west 
the farmer’s children dream to-day of the fairy-land of 
which their grandparents tell. The herder on the plains 
looks toward the Eastward, and feeds his fancy with a 
picture of ‘‘the old place”? which perhaps his father 
neversaw. When he makes an unusually “‘ good _—, 
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on a shipment of cattle, he will leave his ‘‘ traps”’ at 
Chicago, and go on to visit this Mecca of his dream. He 
will return disgusted. Then the thread of tradition will 
be broken. ,Laughter and ridicule will take the place 
of loving glamour, in telling the story of his origin, and 
from thenceforth New England as an active inspiration 
will pass out of the western stock; thenceforth they 
will be true and loyal children of the plain, and will turn 
toward the Occident when they pray for happiness, as 
well as when they offer sacrifice to Mammon. 

The boy who stood upon the porch knew of the world 
that lay beyond the field of vision by this tradition, so 
much more real and inspiring than the printed page 
could be. His father had seen and felt the life of the 
city and the mountain ; had wrought in the mills of the 
East for a season; had made at least one trip on salt 
water, and had seen the bright-bosomed lakes of the 
West. He knew that the world did not revolve around 
the village of Skendoah, yet it was to him the sole gate- 
way to the life that lay beyond. It was the world in 
posse. He had been strictly reared. His father had worn 
out the vagrant humor early. When he settled down to 
the duties of life on the paternal farm, there was no fur- 
ther thought of unrest. His life-work was before him ; 
and he took it up. Curiosity was smothered in that 
hour. So too with ambition, change and hope for bet- 
terment. Hereafter there was no holiday in his life. 
The hillside farm was his tabernacle, from which he 
had no desire ever to go forth. He wore a silk hat on 
Sunday, and was called Squire before his thirtieth birth- 
day. He was a solid man. But the virus of unrest 
that was in his blood he had transmitted to his son, 
who saw the gay procession of road breakers disappear 
around the bend of the hill with tears of bitter disap- 
pointment. 

Martin had been to the bleak, hill-side school-house 
evéry day it had been opened since his seventh birth- 
day. He was a good scholar—all the teachers said that, 
and a good boy, all said, too, except one who called him 
mischievous. He knew all about the hills and woods 
and springs and brooks in the neighborhood. There was 
not a wood-chuck’s hole within a circle of half a mile, 
that he had not visited and speculated on the dislodg- 
ment of its occupant. But his world was getting too 
small for him of late. He wanted to go through the 
Gate Skendoah into the World Beautiful. “Of course he 
went to the village to church and Sunday-school. But 
he took his home-life with him there—father and mother. 
He went now and then to the village store, but he always 
had some errand to keep him company and repress his 
enjoyment. He wanted to go alone, and at least peep out 
at the boundless. 
his father was drawn a juror in the court there. If he 
had been alone, he would have learned a great deal. He 
longed to know, to realize, to subjugate for himself, 
the kingdoms of this world. The inquisitiveness of the 
Yankee is proverbial. He is said to be prone to ask 
questions. It is perhaps true, and it is certain that he 
will also pick up more facts with fewer questions than 
any other mortal. Occidentalism always impels hu- 
manity to learn, to acquire, todo. The world-life in our 
veins is stirred into a fever which can only be appeased 
by action, knowledge, achievement. 

The boy was just beginning to feel this New-World 
disease. His father had seen it in his eye when he asked 
to go to the election the day before, and had shrewdly 
determined to indulge rather than attempt to suppress 
it. The problem of government was already before the 
boy’s mind, and his reply to his father had been per- 
fectly sincere, when he told him he wanted to see ‘“‘ how 


He had been to Utica, once, when — 


a President was made.’’ Of course, he did not exclude 
from his anticipation the meeting of boys from all parts 
of the township, or the luxury of “‘ doing” Skendoah 
all alone for a whole day. His dream had come to 
naught. The election day had dawned and would set 
and he would not see how a President was made. It 
would be four years before the chance would come again. 
He knew that. The political ferment that was just 
taking hold of the American mind had left its impress 
on his, He knew the times and seasons of our govern- 
ment far better than the city boy of to-day knows them. 
Four years—he wondered how big he would be then— 
what he would have done, learned and seen, by that 
time. The loss of his holiday meant almost an eternity 
of delay to him. 

He had not told his mother. He knew his father’s 
illness made it impossible that he should be absent, and 
he would not add to her care by acquainting her with 
his disappointment. As he brooded over his ill luck, his 
eye fell upon one of the evergreens that stood beside 
the path. They were his mother’s trees. She had 
planted them soon after her marriage, and they had 
grown to overtop the house. They were of a kind then 
very rare in the country, and passers-by often stopped 
to wonder at them. The seed had come from over the 
sea—aye, even from that side the earth that lies below 
our feet, and the name told the story of its origin. It 
was written on the little packet of seeds, which was 
all that the letter, that had come so far to the young 
Squire’s wife, contained—‘‘ Cryptomeria Japonica, or 
Japan Mourner.’’ She had kept the bit of paper, with 
these words written upon it in a fine, manly hand, ‘‘so 
as not to forget the name,”’ she said ; but she had once 
told her boy a curious story of a friend of her girlhood 
—a bright-eyed but poor boy, who had romped and 
roamed with her about the hills and valleys, until child- 
hood’s feet had touched the borderland of Youth ; who 
had then gone away to the East, on foot and alone, 
not to seek his fortune so much as to find the know- 
ledge for which he thirsted. He had promised to return 
when his task was accomplished. But the years went 
by, and the girl heard no more of her boy-friend. She 
grew towomanhood. He did notcome. He was almost 
forgotten—quite forgotten, by all in the valley save the 
girl whom he had made his special playmate. Even to 
her, his memory had grown dim. Harrison Kortright 
had wooed and won her. She only vaguely wished that 
Dawson Fox might know her good fortune, when one 
day a stranger came to her mother’s house—tall, fair- 
haired, laughing-eyed. Her heart leaped in half recog- 
nition when she saw him, but she shook her head, and 
said ‘“‘ No, she did not know him.’ When he told his 
name, and stood looking as though he would clasp her 
in his arms and devour her with those hungry eyes and 
quivering lips, she coolly gave him her hand, and in 
light, even tones, asked him to sit down. She talked of 
everything but the old times, until he could bear it 
no longer. Then he burst out with a story of boy-love, 
effort and conquest, and told her he had come back a 
man to perform the vow of the boy. 

The woman’s lip trembled, as she told the story to 
her son on a summer afternoon, sitting on the porch. 
“*But he was only thirteen,’’ she added, ‘‘when he 
went away. Who would ever have thought he would 
remember me ?”’ ; 

He was not rich he said. She knew that, without the 
saying. His was not one of the natures that grow rich, 
except in love and good works. He was not rich, but 
he had worked hard, had studied diligently, had gradu- 
ated from an Eastern College, was now an ordained 











minister of the Gospel, and had been called to go as a 
missionary to the heathen of the old, old world beyond 
the greau Pacific, and had come to ask her if she would 
go with him—be his wife. She told him she was to 
marry the prosperous young farmer whose acres joined 
her father’s land. She did not tell her young boy what 
he said in reply, but only that he preached in the vil- 
lage church the next Sunday, and then went away, 
and she had never seen or heard from him since, except 
by the little package of seeds that came a year after- 
ward, to let her know that he had arrived safely in the 
strange land to which he was bound, on what seemed a 
vain attempt to bring God’s word to those who would 
have none of it. 

‘* He was only thirteen when he went away !”’ said the 
boy to himself, as he glanced up at one of the drooping 
evergreens which served to keep alive the memory of a 
dead love. As he looked, he saw that the mass of cling- 
ing snow had weighed down one of the long, slender 
branches, until it had split off from the trunk, and was 
now left clinging to the tree only by a shred of bark 
and a tough splinter of wood fibre. The outer end, 
thrust forward by the fall, was lying on the floor of the 
porch. The boy seized it,.and by a sturdy pull de- 
tached it from its socket. Then he shook out the snow, 
and held the long green branch above him like a banner, 
while he marched to and fro up and down the porch. 
The banner was large and the knight was small, but his 
plain face was flushed, and his eyes burned with a light 
as pure and steady as ever shone upon the face of one 
who sought for deeds of high emprise. 

His dreams were high—dreams of valiant well-doing 
in the manhood which he panted to enjoy. The great 
green banner taxed his strength to bear it upright on 
his shoulder, but he struggled bravely with its weight. 
Its tip brushed the ceiling of the porch. Its lower 
limbs dragged on the floor. It was in ludicrous dispro- 
portion with himself, but to his dream it was the pennon 
of a knight. He was a squire who waited but an op- 
portunity to win his spurs. His step was springy and 
his muscles tense with longing for life’s battle. The 
dead present was but ashes beneath his feet. His dis- 
appointment was forgotten. How a President was 
made concerned him not. In his dream thought there 
was no doubt. He was the peer of him who rode the 
gray horse and “‘fit the Mexicans.’”’ Fancy’s fiery 
chariot upbore his feet—the gateway of the future that 
should never be swinging back, and his eyes feasted on 
glories that only the pure in heart may see when they 
dream dreams of self-forgetful wonder-working. 

He heard acry, and glanced swiftly toward the win- 
dow of his father’s room, His dream had cast out fear, 
but the spectre of disease thus suddenly recalled by the 
thought of his father’s sickness blanched his young face. 
As he looked toward the valley he saw the doctor’s 
horse and cutter coming past the school house. His 
face lighted with joy, for he thought of his father’s pain 
and thought relief was at hand. 5 

Another cry—now shrill and clear. Turning to the 
left, he saw rushing down the hillside road a pair of dark 
blood-bays attached to a light sleigh that only dimly 
showed above the wall of snow bounding the track 
the road-breakers had beaten down. Their sleek coats 
glistened in the sunshine. The rich’y mounted harness 
sparkled as they moved. Their black manes flew back 
from their high-arched necks in wild tossing waves. On 
they came at full speed, the loose reins flying from side 
to side as they ran. The richly caparisoned sleigh 
bounded back and forth in the narrow track... One robe 
hung over the dash-board ; another had fallen out, and 
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its red lining showed like a stain of blood on the white 
track behind. A young girl clung to the back of the 

sleigh, her blanched face turned with the fascination of 
a mortal terror toward the frightened animals who 

whirled her onward to destruction. Shriek after shriek 

went up from her lips. Far behind them, making frantic 

gestures and uttering hoarse cries for aid, a man was 

running so slowly in comparison with the flying steeds 

that it seemed as if he were standing still. 

The boy stood an instant as though petrified. Over the 
white expanse he saw the frightened runaways come 
with long swift strides down the gentle declivity toward 
the spot where he stood. Now he saw their outstretched 
heads as they came straight on; then, as the course 
changed, their gleaming sides with the tossing cockle- 
shell behind and its clinging white-faced occupant. The 
light of his dream was in his eye; his teeth close shut 
and nostrils spread while his hand clutched nervously 
the great dark bough upon his shoulder. 

Ah, boyish squire, thy hour has come! The prayer 
of faith unsyllabled, the aspiration of a heart unsmirched 
by sin has won from fate the golden opportunity. Thy 
budding manhood hath its devoir. Do ordie! Stake 
length of days against thy dream ! 

He stood still, gazing at the furious beasts, each striv- 
ing to outdo the other in a mad race from some imagined 
danger. They were scarce twenty lengths from the end 
of the pathway that led down to the road. He could 
see their black eyes, the white foam that hung upon 
their lips and splashed with light their dark sides. He 
saw the sunlit steaming of their nostrils; he heard 
their sharp snorts of terror as they looked back at the 
sleigh, transformed by their fears into a threatening 
pursuer. 

All at once the boy sprang into life. ‘‘ Whoa!’ he 
shouted, sharply and imperiously, as if the terror-stricken 
animals must obey his command. The green banner 
was upreared once more. He dashed down the steps and 
along the path where lately he had stood weeping with . 
vexation. He did not think—there was no time to 
think! The banner showed above the heaped-up bank 
of snow ; the knight was almost hidden in the trench. 
‘* Whoa !”’ he cried again, as he reached the roadway. 
There, almost upon him, were the straining steeds. 
Their red nostrils shone, braced and quivering. Their 
breath came, hot and spumy. ‘‘ Whoa!”’ 

The off horse saw the little objector and his quaint 
forest banner burst from the snow almost beneath his 
feet, and shied with fright. The movement threw his 
mate against the wall upon the other side. At the next 
stride he landed in the soft, clinging mass. The boy 
saw his advantage in an instant. His eyes flashed fire. 
The light of battle glared in his face. He set the bush 
in rest as though it had been a lance and charged on the 
horse nearest him. ‘‘ Whoa!” he shouted through his 
set teeth. The brute flinched and pressed his mate 
farther and farther into the snow. Both were flounder- 
ing in the white, untrodden depths. The boy dropped 
his bush and sprang at the bridle of the nearest. His 
right hand caught the bit, and the left shut close upon a 
lock.of flying mane. The frightened beast reared upon 
his hind feet and tossed the boy about as if he had been 
a feather. The cruel iron shod hoofs struck against him 
but he kept his hold. The near horse floundered and fell. 
The one to which the boy clung stood upright, stag- 
gered, fell across his mate. Half-buried in the snow, 
both struggled with a wild frenzy that was deaf and 
and blind to everything save an all-possessing fear and 
the untamable instinct of self preservation. Under- 
neath the struggling, heaving, snorting mass, half hid- 
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den by the tossing snow, beaten, bruised and crushed, 
was the boy. The overturned sleigh stood on its side. 
The little girl, thrown harmlessly against the yielding 
bank, had scrambled up, and half-way to the house stood 
gazing at the half buried pile of writhing limbs and 
straining forms. The air was full of shrieks and cries. 
Squire Ritner and his fellows came rushing from the 
house. The mother flew shrieking down the path. The 
Doctor lashed his horse into a run to reach the scene of 
the encounter he had witnessed. The drooping runner 
was but a few steps away. The horses, one above the 
other, struggled and fought to rise. The boy, now here, 
now there, then hidden underneath—could it be he was 
alive ? 

Willing but cautious hands seized bit and rein. Martha 
Kortright with a woman’s instinct caught the fright- 
ened girl in her arms and stood moaning with short un- 
conscious breaths. Suddenly, her husband, risen half 
clad from his bed, shot past her. His unshod feet 
hardly seemed to touch the snow. Before any one could 
cry out to prevent, he had the off-horse by the bit ; had 
forced him back with an iron grip, and reaching down, 
had seized with his right hand the boy, in whom his 
father’s heart was wrapped up, had drawn him half-way 





from beneath the other horse, when the one he had by 
the bit reared again, again fell across his mate, throw- 
ing the father headlong beside the son and holding 
both beneath him. 

But in the place of Harrison Kortright stood now a 
man who was even his superior in strength. Younger 
by some years, broad shouldered. with a square firm-set 
jaw and dark flowing beard, he was still panting for 
breath, but his face was aflame with passion. Seizing 
the, uppermost horse by jaw and nostril he suddenly 
twisted back his head with relentless strength until with 
a cry of pain the animal rolled upon his back down the 
slope of yielding snow, into the beaten track. Harrison 
Kortright rose with the limp insensible body of his son 
in his arms. The doctor leaped from his sleigh. The 
neighbors assisted the father into the house. He would 
not yield his son to any other arm. The doctor ran 
by his side, feeling for the boy’s pulse, and giving calm 
directions as to his carriage. Mrs. Kortright followed, 
bearing the little girl in her arms. The stranger, blown 
and flushed with exertion, stood beside his horses, both 
of which had risen and stood looking curiously at the 
havoc they had wrought. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





AND must I give him up—my precious boy ? 
Ah, pangs of hunger! what are they beside 
The hunger of great love, that gnaws and wastes 
Unsatisfied ! 

They tell me it is wise : 
With steadfast lip, and eyes unfilmed of tears, 
Let thy boy go, they say : ’tis for his good— 
And offer gold. Ah, God, and must it be? 
My pretty boy ! 
His eyes ‘how blue! 


How fair his shimmering curls ! 
And see, this dimpled hand, 
Whose dear caress so oft, in baby sport, 
Hath thrilled my swollen breast, how soft it lies 
Within my quivering fingers! Must it be 
That stranger hearts shall dote upon these charms, 
Saying, They’re mine! and with fond words and smiles 
Win my boy’s love? Alas! 

And yet, methinks, 
*T were well he should be cared for ; taught 
The lore of schools ; discipled in the arts 
That give men power with men. For he, I trow, 
Is born to great deeds, such as heroes do 
In the wild stress of battle, or as they 
Whose sovereign will imperial States doth guide. 
I would not have him, like a poor clod, crushed 
Beneath the iron wheels of poverty, 
Forced for bare bread to spend his boyish strength, 
And manhood’s golden ‘prime. 
Ah, woe. is me! 


My heart is breaking! Must I give him up? 


DESOLATE. 







Good friends, who calmly say, ’ 7%s wise, behold 

How bitter choice is mine! Do ye not know 

That mother-love is holy? Would ye wrong 

The memory of her who bore you? Ah, 

To tempt me so! Is it not sacrilege, 

Pitting my boy’s good *gainst my mother-love? 
Your gold?—I spurn it! 

From this dear head to me were more than all 

The heaped-up riches torn by sordid hands 

From earth’s ripped-open bowels! Sell my boy? 

For gold? Osurely ye do mock me! Nay, 

*Tis but asorry jest. For me, what good 

To have your treasure, and to lose my child? 

For his dear sake I’d tear my quivering heart 

From its warm socket—aye, my priceless soul 

To Satan barter, could it win for him 

The good I long for! But, to sell my babe— 
Yet—yet—O bleeding heart, that would unmoved 

Drain its last life-drop ere it could deny 

Aught of high good for him, dost thou diaw back, 

Nor dare to face with strong and resolute will 

This sacrificial grief? O weary heart, 

Take thy sad burden, and, like Him of old, 

Bear it—nay, break, if God will, underneath 

Its weight of sorrow. 


But one sunny lock 


Yea, so must it be! 
Widowed and childless to the grave I go: 
Keep your base gold !-—and leave me desolate. 


THOMAS OAKES CONANT. 











EDITORIAL. 


The Chautauqua Idea. 

“CHAUTAUQUA” is said to signify in the aboriginal 
“‘fog’’ or “cloud lake.”” If this be the true significance, 
which may well be doubted, there has been a notable 
change of climatic conditions since it was bestowed upon 
the little sheet of emerald-bounded water. 

The lake itself is not remarkable in its natural features. 
Occupying a cleft in the northeasternmost spur of the Alle- 
ghanies which forms the southern barrier of Lake Erie, it 
is merely a narrow, irregular basin, averaging perhaps 
a mile in width and extending some twenty odd miles in 
length, between green, sloping shores cultivated to the 
water’s edge, and pleasantly broken with undulating hills. 
Groves of maple, beach and hemlock cluster on the hill- 
sides ; farm-houses crown the summits; springs abound ; 
grass is everywhere. There is nothing striking about the 
lake or its surrounding scenery. Indeed, the latter is singu- 
larly deficient in notable features. One or two of the sharp 
furrows which the northward-trending streams have made 
on their way to Lake Erie, furnish the inevitable ** Gulf” 
and ‘‘ Hog’s-back”’ of the Lake shore region. A little fur- 
ther away is a feeble attempt at a cavern and a few iso- 
lated rocks that offer an ample reward for the scramble 
which a visit tothem entails. The lake impresses one with 
a sense of insignificance. It lacks breadth, turbulence, 
character. Its shallowness, its reedy margins and general 
placidness of demeanor add greatly to this impression. 

Yet it is by no means without interest in its natural sur- 
roundings. From its head to where it narrows into the 


creek that forms its outlet, every moment’s progress af- 


fords a view of some new combination of rich and placid 
rural scenery. Not a rock or cliff is to be seen, but the 
scattered groves are rich and dense ; the intervening fields 
are smooth and verdant ; the orchards low-hanging from 
the habit of full bearing ; and the outlet might almost 
have been transplanted from some cypress-bordered inlet 
of the south Atlantic coast. 

The lake is almost a thousand feet above its big neigh- 
bor, Lake Erie, which lies some eight miles to the north- 
ward as the crow flies; and one wonders at the depravity 
of inanimate creation that compels its sluggish waters to 
dawdle and drone away to the southward, till the Allegha- 
nies, enraged at their sluggishness, hurl them down its 
sharp declivities and send them off oil-laden, smudged and 
brackish, down the Ohio into the Mississippi, and down its 
muddy bed to the steaming Gulf. One would have liked 
the little lakelet better if it had sturdily insisted on cutting 
its way through the intervening ridge and sending its 
waters tumbling down into Lake Erie, where they natu- 
rally belong. The fact that it did not, however, gave it 
its sole historic note and preserved upon its shores that 
quiet seclusion that fits it for the use which its name at 
once recalls to the intelligent reader of to-day. 

The historic fame of Chautauqua rests upon a tradition 
that the French once fitted out on its waters an expedition 
which floated away into the darkness of the unknown wil- 
derness, marking as it went the boundary between the do- 
main of his Most Catholic Majesty and the realm of Pro- 
testant England. The tradition does not seem to be well 
sustained, though there is no doubt that the early French 
voyageurs made the portage from Lake Erie to this little 
inland lakelet. It is probable, too, that the name, instead 
of being of Indian derivation, is a corruption of the French 
Chateauquay. 

The modern event which has made Chautauqua famous 
is of a complex origin and character. The Erie Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church acquired some years ago 


the title to a grove four miles from the head of the lake 
upon its western shore, for the purposes of a camp-meeting 
ground. After a time, this was used for a general Sunday 
School assembly, vr conference of Sunday School teachers, 
and little by little, through much negotiation and some 
legislation, the title to the original tract with some adjoin- 
ing lands, amounting perhaps toa hundred and fifty acres, 
was transferred to the present corporation, which is con- 
trolled by a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, This 
corporation leases the ground to occupants, under certain 
conditions ; controls the right of ingress and egress, and 
has a monopoly of all trade and business carried on upon 
the grounds, with a special police power to enforce their 
regulations. The lessee does not thereby become a mem- 
ber of the corporation, but is apparently subject to its 
control. * 

These facts are mentioned to show the circumstances un- 
der which an idea worthy of the most thoughtful attention 
has attained a remarkable development, In the seventy-five 
acres which compose the original grove, there are perhaps 
five hundred cottages and boarding-houses, an immense 
hotel, a dozen or so of school and audience rooms,—each 
designated, by the way, by some ridiculously absurd 
name—an open air “‘ Auditorium,” and an ‘‘ Amphithea- 
tre’’ that seats 8000 people in comfort, and is without 
doubt the most conveniently-arranged audience room in 
the country. From about July first to August twentieth 
is what may be termed ‘‘the Chautauqua season.” Dur- 
ing this time, the number of people on the grounds pro- 
bably very rarely falls below ten thousand, and is often 
twice that number. 

‘* What come ye out into the wilderness for to see ?”’ is 
the inquiry of the person who beholds Chautauqua for 
the first time. Of course, the motives of its visitors are 
various, but its “‘ attractions,’ so to speak, resolve them- 
selves into two classes. 

‘As a watering place, its advantages, though not strik- 
ing, are peculiar and noteworthy. Its religious element 
is unsectarian, bright and pleasing ; and the moral tone of 
its habitués is of the highest character. Its concerts and 
lectures furnish entertainment ard instruction, and the 
whole sentiment of the place is inspiring and wholesome, 
It is neither a pleasure resort nor a camp-meeting, but is 
a place for agreeable, intellectual recreation, with a sort 
of implied religious coloring. The audiences which gather 
here are the most remarkable that can be found in any 
part of the country. Sober, earnest, thoughtful, they re- 
present, in the main, the middle-class workers of the West. 
‘* Give me neither riches nor poverty ”’ is the blessing that 
has been conferred on each of them. It is a watering- 
place for country-people. They come from the farm, the 
factory, the school-room, the pulpit, tired, earnest work- 
ers, and find recreation and inspiration here. In this re- 
spect the place is unique. The idea prevails too much in 
our American life that the summer vacation is for the city 
dweller alone. The professional and the mercantile man 
are thought especially to need rest and recuperation. It 
is a mistake. None needs recreation more than the dwell- 
er in the country. The round of duty is nowhere duller 
or more slavish, and the drain of nerve-force is nowhere 
more apparent than in the family of the farmer. The 
country school-teacher, minister, merchant and mechanic 
all need just such a brief release from the daily round asa 
week or a month at Chautauqua affords. 

As an intellectual movement, however, Chautauqua is pe- 
culiarly noticeable, not so much for what it has done, as 
for the demonstration it has given of what might be — 
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in a new direction. ‘‘The Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle’’ is a thing altogether separate and apart 
from Chautauqua. So far as its influence and character 
are concerned, it might just as well have its head centre 
in Park Row as at the lakeside grove which now consti- 
tutes its place of annual assembly. It was first devised 
as an added attraction for the watering place ; but, as is 
frequently the case, the incident has outgrown the idea it 
was designed to supplement. The C. L. 8S. C. (it is a pity 
Chautauqua has not some one to devise names that do not 
impress one with the idea that the alphabet is about to be 
exhausted !) is, in effect, a portable university. It is true, 
it begins almost at the bottom rung of the ladder of 
knowledge and has not gotten very far up at its best, thus 
far. This, however, is of little moment. ‘‘The Chau- 
tauqua Idea,”’ in truth, though not the thing that has re- 
ceived that name upon the grounds, is the discovery that 
thirty-thousand men and women, of all ranks and classes 
Srom our American life, young and old, scattered all over the 
country, can be induced by the power of co-operation, sym- 
pathy and mutual encouragement, to pursue the same course 
of reading and obtain a fair knowledge of the books prescribed 
in the Chautauqua course, during a period of one, two, three 
and even four successive years. — 

The course is not at all a surprising one. College gradu- 
ates are inclined to look upon it with contempt. It only 
requires forty minutes a day to fulfill its requirements. 
The farmer, the mechanic, anybody, can give that, and 
the results are simply amazing. It supplements both the 
common school and the college. It turns the wasted mo- 
ments of a life, worn and burdened by manual toil, into 
restful oases, full of fair flowers and ripe fruits. By the 
same system, perfected and enlarged, there is no reason 
why the boy who leaves school for business .at sixteen 
should not graduate at thirty a riper, better scholar, and 
a stronger man, though he has never had a tutor or been 
inside the walls of a college, than his fellow who sweeps 
on through the curriculum, and comes out at twenty a full- 
fledged A. B. ‘‘The Chautauqua Idea ”’—the idea that is 
greater than Chautauqua, wider and deeper than the little 
lake, broader than the close-ribbed corporation whose 
managers boast that ‘‘no man can sell or buy a pint of 
peanuts or a newspaper on the grounds except with their 
license,’’ and higher than the breezy hills in which it is 
cradled,—consists of the discovery of an ‘‘annex”’ to our 
American educational system which is capable of practi- 
cal application to the interior of every American home. 
What the system of Froebel has proved to the primary 
education of a generation ago, such will the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Idea’’ yet prove itself to be with regard to the public- 
school education, which is sogenerally regarded by thought- 
ful men of all classes with a sort of surprised suspicion 
because of its unsatisfactory results. The Chautauqua 
Idea is worthy of study, of adoption and development by 
the American educator, and, despite all that may be tied 
about its neck, is destined, we sincerely believe after close 
and impartial study of its methods, to immortalize its 
birthplace and its inventor. It is the American university 
of the future in embryo. 


Wasted Heroism. 

Ir De Lone had died for an eternal principle, and if 
from his icy grave there could spring the seed of the mar- 
tyr, the diary found by his dead body would not be less 
heart-breaking, but it would have a most tremendous 
power. As it is—where is the use of all this? This little 
company, starving, sick, frozen, dying, struggle day after 
day over huge tracts of endless snows. The winds drive 
them, the sunshine blinds them. Thesurgeon’s knife cuts 
away parts of their frozen bodies. They drag each other 


over these vast and cruel fields. They break through the 
ice on frozen lakes. 
fails. 


Their food sickens them, and then it 
Far off in these Arctic regions, one by one they lie 





down and die, and with broken voices the group, growing 
smaller and smaller, reads the service, not for the dead, 
but forthe sick. They bury their dead under the ice in 
the water, but, at last, too weak to even do that, they 
stagger with them out of sight and lay them down. And 
what do these heroic men—Franklin and Kane and De 
Long, and all this company dead in the snow—leave, but a 
memory of bravery, of heroism, all spent in a futile search 
for a shadow' 


A Sensible Thing. 

THE bill to regulate immigration which has passed the 
House is a step in the right direction. It provides that a 
duty of fifty cents shall be paid by the steamship compa- 
nies for each and every passenger not a citizen of the United 
States brought to our ports to defray the expenses of regu- 
lating immigration under the act and for the relief of im- 
migrants in distress. Provision is made for the examina- 
tion of immigrants on shipboard, and for the return in the 
same vessel that brought them, at the vessel owners’ ex- 
pense, of convicts, lunatics and idiots. The duty is made a 
lien upon the vessels bringing immigrants, and a debt in 
favor of the United States against their owners. The bill 
is a wise one. It meets a crying need, and will receive 
the hearty commendation of all intelligent citizens. The 
promptness and unanimity with which it has passed 
the House we trust augurs a speedy and unanimous vote 
in the Senate. 


THE STILL HOUR. 


Gop’s eye is not color-blind. 
A HUMAN soul is one of the deep things of God. 


Tne age is limp in principles, hospitable equally toward God 
and Satan. 


Gop comes near in every soul crisis to shed the light of Hi: 
face upon us.— Heber Newton. 


SHapows lie on many fields of knowledge, but the light of God 
falls on the path of duty.— Newman Smyth. 


Human things must be known in order to be loved. Divine 
things must be loved in order to be known. 


Many things pleasant in passing do not bear the retrospective 
look. Julius Scaliger, one of the most devoted scholars and 
learned men, said when dying, ‘‘ I have spent a long life in la- 
boriously doing nothing.’”’—J. W. Beach. 


In modern times we keep our lions in zoological gardens to 
look at; but for all that we do not lack resources by which to 
rid ourselves of the prophet. And our wild beasts are not quick 
to shut their mouths at the coming of God’s angel.—J. L. 
Russell. 


THE human soul has the conviction, however dim and unformed 
it may be, that God is, and that He is the rewarder of those who 
diligently seek Him. Faith in God is the acceptance of this con- 
viction. It is a conscious, voluntary act, whereby the soul passes 
out of its isolation into a fellowship with God.—Pres. Seelye. 


FaiTH in God justifies self respect and a defense of one’s indi- 
vidual rights. In the godless theory of the universe men are 
momentary products of the nation’s loom, woven and unraveled 
as they make up the progressive woof of human history, after the 
pattern of a slowly perfected humanity. The individual is no- 
thing, humanity iseverything. But the momenta man sees him- 
self in the light of the living God, he enters into a sphere of indi- 
vidual right and work and importance.—Z. N. Porter. 


WHERE is He? ‘If I ascend up into heaven He is there ; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold He is there.’”” Wherever I am, 
wherever I can go, or my thought can wander, ‘‘ His hand leads 
me and His right hand holds me.” As it is impossible for me to 
think of a time when time was not, or of a timie when time shall 
be no longer, or to bound space and conceive of a place beyond 
which no place exists, so I cannot limit the dwelling-place of 
God. The idea of omnipresence is too hatd to grasp, but it is 
infinitely harder to think where God is not.—H. R. Nye. 


J. L. RUSSELL. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


‘¢ A NamMELEss NoBLEMAN”’ had prepared one to expect far 
petter work than any discoverable in ‘‘ Taz DesMonD HUNDRED,” 
the latest ‘‘ Round Robin” novel. Of the two heroines, Honoria 
Desmond, with her half-Spanish, half-Irish antecedents, is less 
unexpected and uncertain in action than the second one, Naza- 
reth, the young bride of the village doctor, Manoah Sampson. 
Cape Cod simplicity could, by no possibility on mere transfer- 
ence to another village, develop the mixture of transcendental- 
ism and estheticism to which Nazareth passes with a jump, nor 
could the hero, who stumbles upon the scene with horse disabled 
by awkward riding, become on the next page the athletic and 
superb creature with masterful eyes and manner and a delight- 
fully ritualistic tendency, very fortunate, in view of the fact that 
the unfinished chapel of the Desmond Hundred, planned by 
Honoria’s Spanish mother, is given over at once to his pastoral 
care. There are small intrigues and flirtations that end at a 
glance from the masterful eye and word from the more master- 
ful tongue. The people do precisely the opposite from what 
their characteristics would naturally involve, and the various 
improbabilities and impossibilities end in a comfortable solution 
for everybody. There are pleasing bits of description and of 
character drawing, but the story, as a whole, is neither coherent 
nor satisfactory. 


THE latest addition to Appleton’s ‘‘ Library of American Fic- 
tion” is ‘* Dr Cary,”’ the maiden effort of M. Jacqueline Thorn- 
ton. ‘* Di” is excellently drawn as well as the struggle for life 
under new conditions in the South just after the war, the scene 
being laid in Virginia. The value of the book lies in its local 
coloring, which is well rendered, the story holding many amus- 
ing phases of negro life, and giving the spirit of Southern thought 
and methods with considerable success. 


So strong a disapproval came from the critics who supposed 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks to have sat as the original for the hero 
in ‘* A REVEREND IDOL,”’ that the author has emerged from the 
cloud, in which all anonymous writers are supposed to dwell, 
and announced that the hero is really the Rev. Mr. Ancient, who 


rescued various survivors of the ‘* Atlantic ’’ disaster many years 


ago. Her avowed motive in writing the book is to prove that 
women are fully as veracious as men, popular opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, her argument being that the man’s 
point of view is one side of the shield—the woman’s another. 
The story is entertaining and with some strong characterization, 
and gives promise of much better work to be accomplished in 
the future, but the Rev. Kenyon Leigh is more often a reverend 
lunatic than a reverend idol, and in the complications of the story 
unreality is the ruling power. The author is young and has lived 
a peculiarly quiet and secluded life, and the people of her story 
are somewhat “ the children of dreams.’’- 


Tus is the day of primers and hand-books, and often they fill 
a niche to much more purpose than more elaborate ones. A 
‘“ WALKING GUIDE TO THE MT. WASHINGTON RANGE,”’ by Wil- 
liam H. Pickering, from A. Williams & Co., Boston, is precisely 
what has been needed by the many pedestrians who are uncer- 
tain as to the distances or localities of that region, both of which 
are given fully in an excellent map. ‘‘ HEALTH APHORISMS,”’ by 
Dr. Frank H. Hamilton, published by Bermingham & Co., New 
York, is a sensible and judicious little manual, an article on the 
end on sanitary drainage being of especial value. ‘‘ TAXIDERMY 
WITHOUT A TEACHER,”’ by Walter P. Manton, Lee & Shepard, is 
one of the best guides to knowledge in this direction ever printed ; 
and the same firm offer ‘‘ Hints anD HELPS FOR THOSE WHO 
Write, Print or ReEap,”’ by Benjamin Drew, which, while it 
will not supersede Bigelow’s little book, is of equal value. 


‘‘ LITERARY History OF ENGLAND. In the end of the Eight- 
eenth and Beginning of the Nineteenth Century.”” By Mrs. Oli- 
phant. 3 vols., $1.00 each. Macmillan & Co., New York. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. No woman living equals Mrs. 
Oliphant in versatility, and whether novel or a history of Flo- 
rence, or a literary history like the present, her work is always 
not only pleasing and graceful but accurate in detail, and with 
constantly growing power of analysis and statement. The his- 
tory of English Literature as a whole is best given in Taine, and 
with more fullness of detail by Professor Morley, but in neither 
has there been room for such examination as Mrs. Oliphant has 
made of a period which she rightly considers a new epoch in lite- 
rature, quite as distinctive as that of the Elizabethan period, and 
with none of the foreign elements coloring that of Queen Anne. 


Her chapter on Wordsworth is a really remarkable study, and 
the book deserves honorable place in every library, its estimates 
being singularly dispassionate and just. 


Since “ Rosemary and Rue’”’ no Round Robin novel has held 
quite the charm of ** DoroTHEA,”’ which, light as it appears, has 
a latent power far beyond what the hasty reader may discern. 
The story is of the simplest, the scene laid during the Centennial 
days, with their picturesqueness and unique life. The heroine is 
an artist who makes sketches from the Exposition for a New 
York illustrated paper ; the hero connected with the same paper. 
There is a marplot just wicked enough to be mischievous, and 
conscienceless enough not to repent, and the young lovers are 
tangled in a net of her weaving, which falls away at last leaving 
them only half conscious that it has fettered. Underneath all is 
a pathos, deepest in the happy ending; the sense that even the 
best has been hopelessly marred, and in this union of pathos and 
persiflage is chief the power of the writer. 


‘* ASCHENBREDEL,”’ the last ‘‘ No Name’”’ novel, and one which 
ends the second series of Roberts Brothers’ successful undertak- 
ing, is a book which every young girl will read with delight. It 
is a breezy, healthful story, owning a heroine absolutely uncon- 
ventional but with keen intellectual tastes and a sound, sweet 
nature. Her experiences in a self-elected work in which only 
‘* real folks’’ in the least recognize her quality and character are 
amusing and piquant, and the slight thread of plot is never tan- 
gled or weak, though there are certain improbabilities and cru- 
dities. Miss Alcott has been suggested as the author, but while 
the spirit and purpose of the story might easily be hers, one or 
two little mannerisms, which have been in the past unerring in- 
dicators, are lacking. 


A very bright and amusing bit of summer reading will be 
found in ‘“‘ Two Days,” one of the ‘‘ Hammock Stories,’”’ which 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert inaugurated last summer. It is a 
page in a boy’s life, written by a boy 

‘**Just at the age *twixt boy and youth 

When thought is speech and speech is truth, °’ 
and it is a charmingly simple and straightforward account; a 
genuine glimpse into boy nature at its best, to which it is quite 
worth while for the student of human nature to give special at- 
tention. ‘‘Surr,”’ belonging to the same series, is a breezy 
** Summer Pilgrimage’”’ made by a party of tired newspaper men, 
so breezy that one smells the salt in the air and will therefore 
pardon the occasional lapses into not only looseness of construc- 
tion but even slang itself. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

HE1Ne’s “‘ Romantic School and Suabian Mirror ”’ is announced 
as the next publication on the list of Henry Holt & Co., with 
whom every inferior book has long since been weeded out from 
their catalogue. 

Waar particular affinity Tamil or Russian have with Mr. Spur- 
geon’s productions it would be hard to say, but his works are 


being translated into both these tongues, Tamil, however, taking 
but one, ‘‘ Evening by Evening.” 


Tue ‘‘ History of the Jeannette Arctic Expedition ” has been 
written by Mr. Raymond L. Newcomb, the naturalist of the 
party, who is now in Hartford, Conn., reading the proofs. The 
book will be fully illustrated, principally from sketches made 
during the voyage. 

Proressor NORDENSKJOLD has written a preface for a very 
curious book, two hundred copies of which have just been 
printed in Stockholm, ‘‘ Le Livre de Marco Polo.”’ The original 


- MS. was taken from the library of Charles V of France, and is a 


valuable account of the famous Venetian traveler’s adventures. 


THERE are many books better worth the setting of vellum and 
gold just given to a small edition de luxe of Mr. Alcott’s ‘‘ Son- 
nets and Canzonets.’”? Subscribers took the whole edition at 
$7.00 a copy, each one containing photographs of persons to 
whom the sonnets were addressed, and already it is said that 
$50.00 each could be obtained easily. 


Mr. Ruskin has set a fashion which might well be followed 
by prominent authors burdened with heavy correspondence. He 
begs his friends not to trouble him with unnecessary letters. ‘‘I 
venture,’’ he says, ‘‘ to hint to friends who may at any time be 
anxious about. me that the only trustworthy evidences of my 
health are my writings ; and that it is a prettier attention to an 
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old man to read what he wishes to say, and can say without ef- 
fort, than to require him to answer vexing questions on general 
subjects, or to add to his day’s appointed labor the burden of ac- 
cidental and unnecessary correspondence.”’ 


A PAMPHLET is circulating in England with the peculiar title 
of “‘ Aggravating Ladies.’’ Its contents are a list of 151 works, 
most of them in the British Museum, printed during the present 
century as “‘ By a Lady,’’ and soentered in the catalogue. Ac- 
tive search has been made for these over-modest and retiring 
ladies, but their identity cannot be discovered, nor is it likely 
to be. 


“Siy, BALLADS IN HARVARD CHINA ”’ is the title of a humor- 
ous vers de Société in the press of A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
Mr. Lambert Hollis, the well-known Boston artist, is to be the 


illustrator, and the book will be almost unique with its hand-. 


some print and flexible cover, decorated in delicate colors like 
the famous Paris Art Amateur series. The author’s name is not 
given. 

JAMES THOMPSON, the author of the poem ‘‘ The City of Dread- 
ful Night,’? who died not long ago in a London hospital, was 
once in this country for several months as the secretary of a sil- 
ver mining company. During the Carlist war he visited Spain 
as war correspondent of an American paper. He was a man of 
large heart and nature, on whom the miseries of mankind 
weighed heavily ; self-taught in many ways, and with a courage 
that never failed. 


TuE Mayor of Boston has sent to old Boston in Lincolnshire a 
copy of the ‘‘ Memorial History of Boston,” and the thanks of 
the corporation has been returned by the English official. ‘‘ The 
very existence of the facts,’’ he says ‘‘ proves that the daughter 
city has far eclipsed in importance its parent, a fact which the 
parent city is proud to acknowledge, and hereby expresses .its 
sincere desire to ever recognize an indissoluble bond of relation- 
ship, friendship and good-will.” 


Pau. Hayng, the Southern poet, though long under the pres- 
sure of both poverty and illness, is of exceedingly youthful ap- 
pearance and feeling. His home is a rude frame cottage in a 
lonely wilderness of sand and stunted pines, about twenty miles 
west of Augusta, Ga. Before the war he had wealth and lived 
in good style, but lost then not only property but health, and 
having moved into this desolate spot with wife and invalid son 
they live there as they can. Their library and general living 
room is nearly papered with wood-cuts from magazines and 
papers, and there are shelves full of books, but no other adorn- 
ment. 


MIGMA. 
ONE royal claimant who is not impecunious has just appeared 


in the person of Count de Chambord, who hag presented the Pope 
with ten thousand frances, for what purpose is not stated. 


OnE fact about Garibaldi, whose name is just now the centre 
of interest, is not generally remembered, the Pall Mall Gazette 
taking occasion to remind its readers that he was born and regis- 
tered a Frenchman. 


It is difficult to imagine Gambetta as suffering from the fear 
of assassination, but such is the case, and his friend, M. Cames- 
casse, Prefect of Police, has detailed a body guard who watch 
his house day and night. 


Tue present British Consul-General in Egypt, Sir E. B. Malet, 
who is in the midst of unpleasantly active life, is experiencing 
revolution for the second time, having been in Paris throughout 
the siege. Previous to that he was attaché to Lord Lyons at 
Washington. 


TuHE office of judge of the great races at Epsom, the Derby 
and Oaks, is practically entailed. The present incumbent, John 
Francis Clark, has held the position for thirty years, and his 
father and grandfather before him for forty-six, and he will 
probably be succeeded by his son. 


In these days of changes it is pleasant to read of a pastorate 
like that of Dr. Horace Bushnell, whose golden wedding has 
lately been celebrated in Cincinnati. Half a century and more 
has passed since he accepted his present charge, twenty-five fears 
of it having been in total blindness. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH has labored for a long time unsuccess- 
fully to get into the English Parliament, and it is still an open 
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question whether he will ever take his place in the coveted seat. 
There is balm for the wound, however, in America, or would be 
had he not just declined an offer of $10,000 to lecture here for a 
short season. The name of the offerer or offerers is not given. 


THE latest announcement as to M. Damala, the husband of 
Sarah Bernhardt is, that he is studying every available book on 
dueling, pistol shooting, rapier practice, etc., and that the chief 
variation in this course of investigation is target shooting and 
much handling of foils, all of which indicates a not unfounded 
apprehension of what the future holds in store. 


Tue Czar’s apartments at Gatschina are warmed by wood fires 
alone, and it is now said that so great is the terror of assassina- 
tion, by means of explosive matter introduced into the wood, 
that the Emperor prepares it all with his own hands. The logs 
are brought in under guard, and for a time each day Alexander 
III, in his shirt sleeves, saws and splits them, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas carrying them in to the imperial wood-bin. 


Rumor has always insisted that ‘‘ Ouida,”’ the name by which 
Miss Louisa de la Rame is best known, was formed from the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ oui, da.’’ The author contradicts this, and after a 
modest statement that her ‘own name is fully as well known 
from Tobolsk to Tangier as that of Cherbuliez or Alphonse Dau- 
det,’”’ goes on to state that ‘‘ Ouida ”’ is simply her own baby pro- 
nunciation of Louisa. 


A RATHER mixed despatch was the one sent to the Mayor of 
Cincinnati by the late William Dennison, then Governor of Ohio, 
on the night of the November election of 1860. The Neil House 
at Columbus was on fire, and as the town was poorly supplied 
with fire-engines the Governor asked for help and sent the news 
in the following words, still preserved: ‘‘The Neil House is on 
fire. Lincoln has carried Ohio by 50,000 majority. Send two 
fire-engines to put it out.’’ 


Tue Rev. Mr. Twitchell is credited with this story of a recent 
experience of Mr. Howells. He was in the same car with him, 
on an Eastern railway, when a bright young girl came along and 
sat down by him and began to talk tohim. Said she: ‘‘ We 
have been taking a summer trip and we have adopted ‘ Their 
Wedding Journey’ (one of Howells’ most popular works) for 
our guide-book. We have been to all the places mentioned and 
have been delighted at all points. Oh! how I would like to 
know the author! Did you ever see him?’’ Howells, who is a 
bashful man, hardly knew what to say, but had to acknowledge, 
under the heavy rattling fire, that he had ‘‘seen’”’ him; but at 
the next station he got out, pretending that his journey was 
ended, and got into another car! And she will never know that 
she also had ‘‘seen”’ him! 


ANOTHER unprinted letter from Carlyle has been found. It 
was written, while studying in Edinburgh, to a fellow-student, 
and shows his contempt for the mass of mankind even at that 
early stage: ‘‘ Excepting one or two individuals, I have little 
society that I value very highly, but books are a ready and effec- 
tual recourse. May blessings be upon the head of Cadmus, the 
Pheenicians, or whoever it was that invented books! I may not 
detain you with the praises of an art that carries the voice of 
man to the extremity of the earth and to the latest generations, 
but it is lawful for the solitary wight to express the love he feels 
for those companions so steadfast and unpresuming, that go or 
come without reluctance, and that, when his fellow-animals are 
proud, or stupid, or peevish, are ever ready to cheer the languor 
of his soul and gild the barrenness of life with the treasures of 
bygone times.”’ 


THERE is a good deal of interest in an association just formed 
in London for the suppression of juvenile smoking, and every 
one wonders what methods will be adopted. Cheap smoking is 
more possible here than abroad, since the introduction of cigar- 
ettes. The Pall Mall Gazette says that ‘‘ boys begin to smoke 
young because they are bored. That is the long and the short 
of it. German and French schools, where the boys loaf, show a 
much larger proportion of smokers than English schools, where 
the boys play games. The children of the poor, who have few 
recreations, begin to smoke much younger than the children of 
the rich, who have plenty. The best thing the new society can 
do is to back up heartily every effert to’ increase the number 
of places and supply the means of healthy recreation for the 
children of the poor. If they want to see what may be done in 


that direction, they might do worse than make an expedition to 
the very successful playground in Whitechapel, which has now 
been open for two years.”’ 
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HELEN CAMPBELL. 


A Resurrection. 


Lone ago in a dull old street, making part of an equally dull 
and colorless part of old New York, a very solitary child ex- 
tracted such amusement from life as forty feet of back yard 
could afford. His ‘‘ forbears ’’ were all of that monotonous, un- 


ideaed respectability far more common in our great cities than is - 


often believed ; the class of people who live in a routine fixed 
and immovable beyond conception, regarding the city merely as 
a more concentrated method of making life more convenient 
than the country would admit, going to market, to church and 
to prayer-meeting at a fixed moment the year through ; indulg- 
ing at rare intervals in a decorous tea party, but content as a 
whole with the family resources. 

We hear often of British stolidity and the colorless character 
of daily life for the middle class, but are apt to think that in 
our more volatile America such existence would be impossible. 
Yet it is not, and even to-day, with the rush and whirl of a great 
city always about them, many go their way impervious to any 
thrill of this intense nineteenth-century life, and conservative in 
a fashion which has none of the outward beauty of English con- 
servatism, but is content with a dreariness in home and every ex- 
ternal appointment only to be realized by one who has actually 
dwelt in its midst. ‘ 

The child had come into these narrow lives a pale, silent, old- 
fashioned little object, with something half uncanny in his keen, 
observant eyes. The family routine went on unaltered. There 
was no time for amusement beyond an occasional going to mar- 
ket. There were no children’s books, and it was not in any case 
a household with an affinity for books. The child sat in his 
small rocking-chair and listened to the subdued talk that went 
on occasionally, growing a little paler, a little more uncanny all 
the time, till one day when a country cousin appeared, and hor- 
rified that anything soold and weazened could call itself a boy, 
begged that he might go home with her. 

There was infinite objection, but her point was finally carried, 
and the child found himself suddenly in a country village, a 
great garden about the house, a family dog and cat, a cow, an 
old horse and all the belongings of village life. Old-fashioned 
flowers were all about, and the old-fashioned boy sat down in the 
path by a bed of spice pinks and looked at them, his hands 
folded and a species of adoration on his face. 

‘Pick some,’’ said the cousin ; ‘‘ pick as many as you want.” 

‘Pick them?’ repeated the old-fashioned boy. ‘I’m afraid 
to. Ain’t they God’s ?’’ 

An hour later the seven years’ crust had broken once for all, 
and the child who had to be put to bed utterly exhausted from 
his scrambles through and over every unaccustomed thing, be- 
gan to live the first day of real child-life. When the time came 
for his return he begged with such a passion of eagerness, such 
storms of sobs and cries for longer stay, that the unwilling aunt 
and grandmother left him there, and finding the transformation 
when he did return beyond either comprehension or manage- 
ment, sent him back to the life he craved. 

To-day he is one of the first names among American painters, 
though only Heaven knows how the possibility of such develop- 
ment found place in this strange off-shoot of a Philistine race. 
But he counts his own birthday from the hour when the first 
sense of sky and grass and flowers dawned upon him and he 
looked upon the garden that he thought truly God had planted. 

The child to whom.such gift has never come is defrauded and 
wronged. Not all will reap such harvests from new sights and 
sounds, but health and a new perception wait for every new- 
comer, and the child who has grown up shadowed by city walls, 
with no knowledge of anything beyond, has lost the best of its 
little life. People who can come and go at will have little con- 
ception of what even a week is to the puny and forlorn children 
of a crowded city ward. A sick child may appeal to their sym- 
pathies and money be given readily for a seaside home perhaps, 
but that the well may be equally in need is not considered. 

Yet the ‘Fresh Air Fund” of New York or the “‘ Country 
Week”? of Philadelphia—the latter city having been first mover 
in this most tender of its many tender and beautiful charities— 
is a means of grace the benefit of which is something incalcula- 
ble. Let any one who doubts this be at a station when a car- 
load of children are being sent out and watch the sullen or pre- 





ternaturally acute faces, each one with the unmistakable tene- 
ment-house look stamped there by bed food, bad air, bad every- 
thing. Then come again a fortnight later and see the transfor- 
mation, every child weighed down with its personal collection of 
stones and sticks and green fruit and everything that has seemed 
to it precious and claimable. A new sense has been born. They 
have found there is something better than bricks, and more and 
more the numbers swell of those who from this bit of country 
life are filled with desire for more, and beg to be sent West in one 
of the many companies that have gone out to become good and 
honored citizens. 

This is hardly acharity. Is it not rather self-protection ? Men 
and women in the slums are beyond much power of ours for re- 
construction or reformation, but the children can be influenced 
still. And so let every one who looks with apprehension. at the 
daily criminal record and wonders what had better be done, re- 
member that a very small sum will be one means of giving a 
possible chance to some child born to all evil, whose first sense 
of something better will come not through school or mission, but 
through the silent teaching unconsciously working in them, 
through every breath of fresh, pure air, every sight of blue sky 
and sunshine and green grass and trees. A ‘‘ country week ’’ 
can come from a very small sum, but it is an investment on 
which interest is unending, and whoever has once made it will 
find that the pleasure is not for the child alone, and that life 
opens up more possibilities than had come even to one’s deepest 
dreams. : 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘*A HOUSEKEEPER, buried in fluff, desires to know if there is any way 
in which pillows can be emptied into new ticks without this most unhappy 
result ?°* 


Certainly, and a very comfortable way, which has the merit of 
being as easy as it is comfortable. Rip open one end of the pil- 
low and baste the ends of the new and old cases firmly together, 
using a strong thread. Then shake the feathers from one to the 
other and there will be no flying of down beyond some inevitable 
but easily picked up bits when the basting thread is pulled out. 

‘*T have heard that every variety of soap is now adulterated and shall 
be glad to know through the columns of OUR CONTINENT in just what 
way. J. V. 8., West Chester, Pa.’* 

A recent article in the Boston Journal of Chemistry covers this 
ground very thoroughly : 

“There are certain stages in fraud at which the public stop 
condemning the actor and are lost in admiration at his audacity. 
Certain of the soap-makers have passed the stage of secret adul- 
teration, and actually glory in their skill in palming off upon an 
innocent and unsuspecting public articles which are soap only in. 
the name. 

‘* At the very outset of our investigations we are met by the 
fact that a pound of soap weighs but twelve ounces. This is 
said to have been first discovered by an enterprising New York 
firm, which sold to the grocers seventy-five pounds of soap neatly 
cut into one hundred pieces. They did not wish to undersell 
their friends nor to commit any fraud ; they merely explained to- 
the grocer how he could sell a pound of soap for less than his 
neighbor, and thus secure trade. This is a comparatively new 
fraud, and one that has in a measure cured itself, because the 
price corresponds now to the weight. 

** An older idea than this is adulteration with water. Other 
things being equal, the man is most successful in the business 
who can incorporate the most water in the soap and still have it 
retain its form. This adulteration can easily be detected by dry- 
ing it, first at a gentle heat and then at 212° Fah., having pre- 
viously reduced the soap to fine shavings. 

‘¢ The next adulteration, and one which has many defenders, 
is the use of rosin instead of fat in the manufacture of the soap. 
This use of rosin seems to have arisen in the first place from the 
fact that rosin was cheap and could be readily mixed with the 
soap. A rosin soap is first made by dissolving the rosin in sal 
soda or caustic soda, and then mixing the soap thus formed with 
ordinary tallow soap. Some of the most expert at this business 
have succeeded in thus introducing seventy-five per cent. of rosin 
to twenty-five per cent. of tallow. This, with rosin and sal soda 
at about two and one-half cents per pound, while the soap sells 
for five or six, yields a reasonable profit. But it may be safely 
asserted—and the assertion will be sustained by the best soap- 
makers—that rosin is of no benefit in a soap, and is often a posi- 
tiveinjury. The detection of rosin is comparatively easy, as it 
always betrays itself by the smell. The quantitative estimation 
of it is, however, quite difficult, and it can only be done by a 
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chemist. Another common adulterant is finely-ground talc or 
marble dust. These are mere make-weights, and there is no 
reason for their admixture. I recently heard of a manufacturer 
who boasted that he had been able to introduce over sixty-five 
per cent. of adulteration in his soap, exclusive of the rosin. 
A good hard soap should not contain over twenty per cert. 
of water; should dissolve completely in hot water, giving a fluid 
that is nearly clear, and should have no disagreeable smell. 

‘“*The artificial oil of bitter almonds is often added to soap te 
conceal the poor quality of the tallow. Some makers are in the 
habit of incorporating considerable quantities of carbonate of 
soda or sulphate of soda in their soaps. These are cheap, and 
also enable the soap to hold much more water. If toomuch of 
either is used it is apt to effloresce and appear as a white incrus- 
tation on the surface of the soap. These salts are easily recog- 
nized by the appropriate tests. A drop of acid causes the carbo- 
nate to effervesce. If the soap is dissolved in a little hot water, 
and the fats precipitated with hydrochloric acid and filtered, 
chloride of barium will show the presence of sulphate of soda in 
the filtrate.” 
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Novelties in Neckwear. 


To be well shod, well gloved and have the hair well dressed 
are, says the French proverb, the first requisites of a perfect 
toilet. Neat and pretty neckwear is, however, still more im- 
portant than these. Shabby gloves and ill-fitting shoes, nay, even 
dissheveled hair, may be forgiven sooner than a soiled collar or 
a crumpled frill. : 

It is in summer that the need and charm of pretty neck ar- 
rangements are most felt. The bright sun seems to necessitate 
something fresh and pretty at the throat, something which shall 
look cool and be becoming, and rest the eye. 

This season there are so many pretty styles to choose from that 
one is almost at a loss to decide what to wear. Fichus of all 
sorts are fashionable, from the small collarette and jabot to the 
large Marie Stuart pelerine with long ends knotted in front, or 
crossed plainly over the bosom and tied behind. 

Large round collars of lace in frills one above the other on a 
net foundation, with a ruche at the neck and a bunch of flowers 
a little to the left of the throat, are popular and almost univer- 
sally becoming. The scarf arrangement, introduced by the 
Princess of Wales, who suffers with an affection of the throat 
and always dresses her neck high, continues in vogue. This con- 
sists simply of a lace scarf of net edged with lace, wound round 
and round the neck with the ends falling in front, and fastened 
either with a flower or a brooch. Black or white lace either may 
be used for this. Indeed black lace worn without any white in- 
side is constantly growing in favor for necle wear. To perfect 
complexions it is exquisitely becoming, but those who are not 
thus blessed should beware of unrelieved black at the throat. 

Neckerchiefs of mull, polka dotted, in dots of any color ona 
white ground, flowered, embroidered or plain, are almost a fu- 
rore this season, and are at once pretty, becoming and cheap. 
Dark grounds with white dots are very effective, while the white 
kerchief with large white embroidered dots are perhaps most 
stylish of all. : 

A pretty fichu may be easily made at home of lace and mull. 
For this you must have a square of mull seven-eighths of a yard 
each way. Trim it with lace all round holding the lace just full 
enough to set well, except at the corners, where it must of 
course be very full in order not to hoop. In sewing on the lace, 
remember that one point is to turn shawlwise over the other and 
therefore the mode of sewing must be reversed in order to have 
the two points with the seam underneath. Mirecourt, Mauresque 
or Oriental lace—any lace in fact with a pretty design and irregu- 
lar edge—suits such a fichu. In wearing, it may be arranged in 
various ways. For one, let the point of the triangle fall in front, 
cross the two ends at the back of your neck and bring them 
round in front. Do not pull the fichu flat in front, but puff it up 
into little wavy folds. Pin the ends where they cross, and taking 
the extremity of the left hand end cross it slanting up to the 
right. Then take the other end and fasten it straight across the 
_ front. This gives an airiness of lace and mull around your neck 
with a point in front. Pina bunch of flowers in the lace, either 
low or high, in front or a little to one side, whichever is most be- 


coming. The same fichu may be worn as a Dolly Varden Fer- 
chief, or is fastened at the throat and the ends draped in a jabot, 
If more lace and less muslin is desired, trim off the points of the 
triangle when the muslin is folded in shaw] shape, as narrow as 
you like, making it oblong instead of pointed. 

The Marguerite collar is a new French fancy, a deep round 
collar with soft India mull puffed perpendicularly on ¢ founda- 
tion with narrow lace arranged in spirals between the puffs and 
wider lace in the same pattern edging it. A knot of ribbon in 
Tong loops and ends fastens it in front. 

The Directoire is a novelty described in recent English fashion 
journals. This is made ef white renaissance lace with very open 
embroidered inserting banded between. On very handsome col- 
lars this inserting is of chenille dotted with pearl beads. The 
large cape-like collar is made of three rows ef wide lace, and at 
the head of each frill is a band of inserting run through with 
black velvet ribbon. This is repeated with the band at the throat, 
which is drawn up and fastened under a bow with long loops and 
ends. 

As heretofore stated large bows of mull and muslin are wholly 
passé. Instead, ribbon bows are worn, or else the narrow dress 
collar fastens over a linen band with a brooch. When. dresses 
have large collars there is usually a narrow standing collar also 
inside. This may be either a straight band of the dress material 
rounded in front, or bias with broken ends in the English fash- 
ion. Round linen collars turning down, with a knot of ribbon 
in front are very fashionable for misses. 

An entirely new neck arrangement is a straight piece of Du- 
chesse lace, Mirecourt lace, or very fine embroidery in lace pat- 
tern turned down over the narrow dress collar and continued 
down the front of the dress either half-way or to the waist, the 
end being tucked into the dress under a bow or bouquet. A lace 
pin fastens the dress at the throat. 

White crépe lisse frills are worn inside the crape band for even 
the deepest mourning. 
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Concerning Dress. 

In speaking of the etiquette of dress it is hardly necessary to 
begin with recommending the daily bath, and that dainty care 
which every well-bred person bestows upon the teeth, the nails 
and the hair. These things should be habits from childhood, 
and go without saying. Nor need I speak of that vulgarity 
which would put on costly silk over torn or soiled or ugly under- 
clothing. We will take it for granted that all the duties of the 
toilet have been faithfully performed, and that the linen is such 
as a lady or gentleman would naturally wear, and speak only 
of the present edicts of society as to what should be worn upon 
various occasions. 

Happily it is no longer good form to trail our skirts through 
the dust of the streets, or to fatigue our hands with holding 
them up. The wa!king-dress of the present thoroughly clears 
the ground. Boots, for walking, are thick and substantial, and 
the whole walking costume of a lady is simple and serviceable. 
Carriage costume, on the contrary, for making visits, or for 
driving in a city park, may be as brilliant as you please. 

For lunches, or kettle-drums, or garden parties, short dresses 
are worn, and, of course, hats or bonnets. For all-day recep- 
tions, indeed, unless it be on those occasions when day is to be 
turned into night by closed shutters and lighted gas, short dresses 
are the proper wear. 

At dinner parties rich silks and laces and sparkling jewels are 
in 9dlace, while for a ball i.eavy and sumptuous robes give way 
to lighter and more airy materials. 

Morning dresses should be made for that purpose, and not have 
the air of cast-off evening dresses. A lady who is going out at an 
early hour, or who has her days fully occupied, may appear at 
breakfast in any short walking costume. If her habits are more 
luxurious, she will have charming peignoirs, thin in summer and 
thick in winter, which will be among the prettiest and most be- 
coming of her garments, but which should not be worn later 
than luncheon time, unless the wearer is an invalide. The French 
also make many coquettish breakfast jackets—dainty trifles of 
soft silk and lace, or more substantial. garments of flannel or 
cachemire, handsomely trimmed; and these can be worn to 
breakfast over black silk skirts, 
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The walking dress for morning should invariably be simple. 
Cotton dresses in summer and cloth or cachemire in winter are 
in better taste than silk and velvet. For the afternoon prome- 
nade a handsome toilet, suitable for visits, is en régle, and this is 
the proper toilette for matinées of all sorts. Even at an afternoon 
performance of an opera no one is expected to go without a 
bonnet. For evening opera bonnets may be laid aside or worn, 
in this country, at pleasure. If they are worn they should be es- 
pecially dressy and pretty, since handsome and brilliant toilettes 
add greatly to the appearance of a house. In Paris, as with us, 
hats may or may not be worn; but in England no one can even 
be admitted to the best part of the house at an evening perform- 
ance without full evening dress. The traveler, who has not his 
swallow-tail with him, must procure one, or else he must be con- 
tented with a poor seat in the cheaper part of the: house. This 
rule is enforced at the theatre as well as at the opera. You can- 
not sit in stalls or boxes except in evening dress. Our American 
plan of going to the theatre in walking costume seems to me 
much more convenient and more sensible; but it is well for 
Americans who are about to travel to bear in mind that they can- 
not import their own fashions into a foreign country; and that 
the English custom of full dress, in the evening, at operas, thea- 
tres and even fashionable concerts, is more inexorable than any 
law, since laws may be and often are broken; but the usher will 
not let you pass him except in the regulation dress. 

The dress of the lords of creation is ag definitély prescribed for 
them by fashion as that of us, their subjects. A man’s dress suit is 
put on for precisely the same occasions asis a lady’s evening dress. 
His morning clothes, or business suits, are his ordinary wear, in 
which he may make an wnceremonious call or go on a country 
visit or excursion. For the formal afternoon visits, which so few 
of our busy men find time to make, the proper attire is a black 
or very dark frock coat, with vest, or as Englishmen would say, 
waistcoat, to match, or in the heat of summer a white one, and 
with gray or mixed trousers. A swallow-tailed coat is as much 


out of place at a daytime reception on any one but a waiter asa 
low-necked dress would be on a lady. 

Gloves are worn by men in the street or when paying a visit, 
also for driving or at church. For balls white gloves are essen- 


tial, and a fastidious man who dances a good deal will carry an 
extra pair in his pocket. For evening parties and the opera the 
recent fashion has been to go without gloves, a fashion intro- 
duced several years ago by the Prince of Wales. Still in Paris 
gloves of pale, delicate colors have always been worn at evening 
parties, and the latest rumor is that ‘‘ the first gentleman in Eu- 
rope,’”’ his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, has taken to 
wearing them again, in which case they will be universally 
adopted here, as our men follow English fashions in preference 
to French ones. On Sunday a dress coat is not worn even to 
dinner. All men go to church in theory whatever they may do 
in practice, and the suitable dress for church is always a black 
frock coat, colored trousers and black tie, and this is the proper 
costume for that day whether at home or abroad. For riding in 
a city park or anywhere in town a man wears ordinary walking 
costume ; it is only in thecountry that corduroys and high boots 
are en régle. 

The attire of young girls should be essentially different from 
that of married ladies. It should be simple, both in material 
and in fashion. Much jewelry is out of place on any unmarried 
lady under thirty ; and indeed the less jewelry worn by any lady, 
except at an evening entertainment, the better. It takes genera- 
tions of culture perhaps for women to learn the charm of sim- 
plicity. The women who are used to the Queen’s drawing-room 
are not those who wear the finery on ordinary occasions. Dress 
must always be a matter of individual taste and suitability, but 
the most complete novice in society can easily inform herself as 
to when full dress is required and when she should put on her 
bonnet. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. . 

‘*IN leaving a table before the usual time should the master of the 
house be considered as the head of it, and the apology be addressed to 
him ??? 

By no means ; to the hostess always. 

**In dressing children which is the girl’s color, pink or blue, and 
which the boy’s ?°” 

Pink has sometimes been called the boy’s color and blue the 
girl’s, but no rule of this sort is established. Children are at- 
tired with regard to what suits their complexion and in accord- 
ance with the taste and the circumstances of their mammas. 


CURRENT EVENTS SINCE OUR LAST. 


Political.—_The charter of the National Banks was ex- 
tended by Congress.——Reports on the West Point and the army 
appropriation bills were adopted.—Harris M. Plaisted was re- 
nominated as Democratic candidate for Governor of Maine.—— 
The Pennsylvania Democrats nominated Robert E. Pattison for 
Governor. 


Domestic.—The damage from the Western tornadoes is 
now estimated at over $2,500,000.——The Pacific Mills at Law- 
rence, Mass., were destroyed by fire.-——Business interests were 
seriously interrupted by the strike among the railway employees. 
——A great labor parade was held in Rochester, N. Y.——De 
Long’s diary, giving an account of the sufferings and death of 
most of his party, was sent on by Engineer Mellville-——The 
President refused to reprieve Guiteau.——The hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Daniel Webster was celebrated at Dart- 
mouth College. 


Foreign.—Negotiations were renewed for an early set- 
tlement of war questions between Chili and Peru.——The Great 
Powers held conferences at Constantinople with reference to in- 
terfering in Egypt, and Arabi Bey threatened to blow up the 
Suez Canal and cut the railways if they meddle with him.—— 
Arrests continue in Ireland, where a company was found drilling. 
——tThe pictures at the Hamilton Palace sale brought large prices. 


.Religious.—Rev. Felix Adler has left the “‘Free Reli- 
gious Association ’’ because, he alleges, “‘it does nothing for 
practical religion.”,——Organized Christianity has a new ally in 
the ‘* Anti-Gossip Society’ of Attleboro, Mass: ‘‘ Thinketh no 
evil’? and ‘‘ slow to speak ’’ are New Testament virtues.——Rev. 
Phillips Brooks preached his last sermon in Trinity Church on 
June 18 before his departure for a year’s vacation in Europe.—— 
Rev. David Swing steps out and Rev. George C. Miln steps in as 
editor of The Alliance, of Chicago. Rey. Robert West takes 
the editorship of the Chicago Advance. The will of the late 
John B. Eldridge devises $10,000 to the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, $10,000 to the Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
$10,000 to the Woman’s Christian Association of Hartford, $20,- 
000 to the Holyoke Female Seminary, $15,000 to Carleton Col- 
lege, Minn., $10,000 to the American Missionary Association 
of New York in behalf of the Freedmen.—Among the un- 
pleasant features of the outbreak in Egypt is the possible 
interference with mission work.——Professor Henry B. Smith 
is getting an abundance of unjust criticism for his late article 
in the Presbyterian Review. Many noses seem whetted for 
heresy in these last days. The action of its assembly on 
the subject of ‘fraternal relations’? meets with the general 
approval of the Presbyterian Church South.——Philadelphia 
gains and New York loses a very able and popular minister in 
the coming of Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D. D., to the pastorate of the 
Baptist Memorial Church.——* Regenerated Italy to Girolamo 
Savonarola after 384 years ’’ is the inscription on the monument 
to Savonarola recently erected in Florence, the city of his mar- 
tyrdom. 


Scientific—Sir John Lubbock’s British Association ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Fifty Years of Science,’’ has been translated into Rou- 
manian by Professor J. P. Licherdopol, prefaced by a short ad- 
dress to Sir John, written in excellent English.—aA medal is to 
be presented to M. Pasteur; in commemoration of his valuable 
and fruitful researches, by a committee of members of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, the Academy of Medicine, the Society of Agri- 
culture and the faculty of science in the Superior Normal School of 
Paris.——Professor Franz Farsky, a member of the Bohemian So- 
ciety of Science, has recently concluded some interesting experi- 
ments at the agricultural station at Tabor on the growth of food 
plants in water containing solutions of the salts which form the 
ash of the plant. The seed of oats, barley, etc., was simply planted 
in a bit of cotton, chlorine having proved one of the most import- 
ant elements.——The manufacture of bichromate of potash is at- 
tended with one very unpleasant consequence to the workman. 
A little hole is made in the septum or partition in the nose which 
separates the nostrils, and it increases slowly until the partition 
is entirely destroyed save at the lower part. Except a very 
slight depression there is no outward indication, and neither 
throat nor lungs are at all affected. At the chrome factory in 
Russia over fifty per cent. of the men are affected thus, but no 
inconvenience is ever felt beyond a slight tickling and an occa- 
sional bleeding from thé nose. 








IN LIGHTER 











Extract from an Old-fashion Novel. 

“He perceived a young lady of surpassing beauty upon the 
terrace ; she was slender in form and of modest and charming 
mien ; her auburn hair clustered in ringlets upon her alabaster 
neck, and her fine eyes beamed with intelligence and sweet tem- 
per. . . . She turned away her head and a blush suffused her 
ingenuous countenance.”’ 


HEROINES OF ROMANCE. 
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P Extract from a New-fashion Novel. 

‘She was not young—she never denied her age, thirty-five— 
not even handsome—short, almost thick-set; a woman would 
have declared her too stout. Her features were far from regular, 
small gray eyes, straight, thick eyebrows and low forehead, yet 
there was an indescribable fascination about her that irresisti-. 
bly attracted men toward her. . . . She stood in her simple. 
morning wrapper and looked him square in the face.’’ 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 
Self-Conceit. : 
A MERRY-HEARTED little child 
Once, in the time of long ago, 


Came from a mansion proud and high 
To our poor cot with ceilings low ; 





And as he raised his baby eyes 
And saw the ceiling near his head, 
His face lit up with glad surprise ; 
‘Oh, see how tall I’ve grown !”’ he said. 


Ah! many a one I’ve seen since then, 
And many a one, no doubt, you know, 
Who thinks himself exceeding high 
Because his ceiling is so low. 
MILLIE C. POMEROY. 


Uncle Mose as a Witness.—A colored man named Bob 
Tompkins was on trial last week before an Austin justice for as- 
sault. Old Uncle Mose was one of the leading witnesses for the 
State. The main point was whether or not Tompkins had given 
any provocation to bring on the row. 

** Now tell this jury all you know about the affuir,’”’ said the 
justice. 

“ Kin I tell de jury all F knows in my own way?’ asked old 
Mose. 

‘* Yes ; tell the jury what you know in your own way.”’ 

Old Mose turned solemnly to the expectant jurymen and said : 

“ Gemmens ob de jury, you am de meanest-lookin’ crowd eber 
I seed.” 

‘Stop !”? bawled the attorney for the State. 

‘Your Honor will incarcerate the witness for contempt of 
court !’? howled the attorney for the prisoner. 

The foreman of the jury got up and asked the court to protect 
the jury from insult. 








‘* Witness, if you insult the jury again I shall certainly resort 
to extreme measures.”’ 

“T’m not gwine ter consult nobody ef you don’t interfere wid 
me,’’ said old Mose, sullenly. 

** Proceed.” 

‘“*Gemmens ob de jury, you am de meanest-lookin’ crowd eber 
I seed outside ob a jail ’— 

The prosecuting attorney jumped upand down. The foreman 
of the jury once more howled ‘‘ Your Honor!”? The constable 
laid his heavy hand on the collar of Mose, when the latter calmly 
repeated to the horrified jury : 

*¢You am de meanest-lookin’ crowd eber I seed outside ob a 
jail.’ Dem was de berry words de prisoner dar used when he fust 
come inter de bar-room, and which led to de row.”’ 

The foreman sat down quick. The attorneys doubled up like 
jackknives with suppressed laughter. His Honor smiled. The 
spectators roared, while old Mose, with a surprised look of child- 
ish innocence, once more said emphatically to the cowed jury- 
men: ‘ You am de meanest-lookin’ crowd eber I seed outside 
ob de jail.” — Texas Siftings. 

Et Ux.—A young scion of the legal profession who had a 
boastful pride in his linguistic acquirements, though often proved 
incorrect in his rendering of Latin phrases found in legal papers, 
still held his own opinions with such tenacity that nothing short 
of reference to a lexicon would convince him of an error. 

One day, his fellow students, to try him, brought out a docu- 
ment containing the abbreviation e¢ wx. and asked him how he 
would translate it. 

He looked at it with knitted brows, stroked his chin, gave an 
equivalent expression in German and French, cleared his throat, 
and finally, dwelling upon each word, says: ~ 

“ Well, I don’t exactly know how to express it to. you in English !”’ 

While he was making up his mind what further to say some 
one asked, ‘* What gender is it ?’’ ; 

**O,” he answered very promptly, ‘it may be either —EITHER !”” 
A roar of laughter made any other explanation impossible. 





